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PREFACE. 


THE  chief  object  which  the  writer  has  in  view, 
in  giving  to  the  public  this  modest  volume  of 
"  Scenes  and  Sketches,"  is  to  attempt  to  exhibit, 
by  a  series  of  homely  incidents  taken  from  the 
real  life  of  an  obscure  country  parish,  the 
singularly  supernatural,  and  deeply  and  in- 
tensely spiritual  side  of  the  Irish  peasant's 
character. 

The  droll  and  humorous  side  of  peasant  life — 
so  long  the  stock-in-trade  of  Irish  novelists — is 
only  touched  on  incidentally,  just  to  give  zest  and 
variety  to  the  narrative.  In  a  country  where 
even  still  the  peasant  is  "badly  housed,  badly 
fed,  badly  clothed,  and  badly  paid  for  his  labour,"* 
he  must  necessarily  be  a  gloomily  serious  individual 
enough ;  and  often  he  is  light-hearted  and  gay* 
chiefly  on  the  principle  of  his  own  quaint  proverbj 
that  "You  might  as  well  sing  grief  as  cry  it." 
Anyhow,  the  mirth-provoking  Mickey  Frees, 
Handy  Andys,  and  Paddy-go-Easys,  of  Lever, 

*  Devon  Commission.' 
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Lover,  and  Carleton,  are  not  so  commonly  to  be 
encountered  among  us  as  those  gallery-loving 
humourists  would  lead  strangers  to  imagine. 

Those  who  know  our  people  intimately  will 
acknowledge  that,  although  naturally  prone  to 
mirth  and  gaiety,  yet  the  trend  of  their  minds 
is  religious,  and  their  abiding  concern  is  to  "  mind 
the  things  that  are  above,  not  the  things  that 
are  upon  the  earth  "  (Col.  3).  Our  series  of  Scenes 
and  Sketches,  more  or  less  connected,  are  intended 
to  illustrate  this  general  tendency. 

If  they  lack  the  graceful  touches  of  the  master- 
hand,  at  least  they  are  drawn  by  one  who  feels 
for  and  sympathises  with  the  sorrows  of  "  Dark 
Rosaleen,"  and  who  can  truly  say  : 

"  I  could  scale  the  blue  air,  I  could  plough  the  high  hills ; 
Oh,  I  could  kneel  all  night  in  prayer,  to  heal  your  many 

ills! 
And  one  beamy  smile  from  you,  would  float  like  light 

between 
My  toils  and  me,  my  own,  my  true, 

My  dark  Rosaleen,  my  fond  Rosaleen  ! 
Would  give  me  life  and  soul  anew,  a  second  life,  a  soul  anew, 
My  dark  Rosaleen  ! "  * 

From  the  exiled  children  of  the  "sea-divided 
Gael,"  especially  those  who  were  themselves  actors 
in  such  scenes  as  we  attempt  to  delineate,  we 
hope  this  little  book  will  receive  a  favourable  recep- 

*  Mangau — "  Dark  Rosaleen." 
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tion.  Mayhap,  it  will  touch  a  tender  and  sym- 
pathetic chord  in  many  a  breast,  and  help  to 
revive  the  holy  and  sacred,  yet  may-be  fading, 
spells  of  home  which 

"  Hath  brought  the  wanderer  o'er  the  seas 
To  die  on  the  hills  of  his  own  fresh  breeze."  * 

Such  a  scene  as  "  Rosie  Cloonan's  departure  for 
America,"  or  Eileen  Goghlan's  sad  story,  "The 
Station,"  or  "  Sunday  hi  Doon,"  may  for  many 
recall  well-nigh  forgotten  memories  of  the  dear 
old  homes  of  their  childhood,  and  make  them 
long,  too,  for  the  realization  of  the  poet's  dream  : 

"  The  '  Silk  of  the  Kine '  t  shall  rest  at  Jast !  J 
What  drave  her  forth  but  the  dragon  fly  ? 
In  the  golden  vale  she  shall  feed  full  fast 
With  her  mild  gold  horn,  and  her  slow  dark  eye.'-' 

J.  G. 
May  Wth,  1903 


*  Mrs.  Hemans— "  The  Spells  of  Home.'1 

t  An  ancient  bardic  name  for  Ireland. 

J  Aubrey  T.  De  Vere— "  The  Little  Black  Rose." 
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SCENES  AND  SKETCHES 


IN  AN 


IRISH  PARISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PASTOR  OF  BOON. 

THE  Parish  Priest  of  Doon  was  Father  John 
Malone,  commonly  and  familiarly  known  among 
his  parishioners  as  "Father  John."  It  was  one 
of  the  parishes  of  the  Diocese  which  had  no  curate.. 
for  its  small  population  and  meagre  financial 
resources  relegated  Doon  to  that  obscure  and 
undesirable  class  of  benefices  which  the  clergy 
humorously  styled  "  one-horse  parishes."  The 
term  was,  indeed,  the  very  hall-mark  of  poverty, 
and  the  synonym  for  rustic  insignificance,  so  far 
as  Father  John's  parish  was  concerned.  Never- 
theless, he  would  not  exchange  it  for  the  richest 
parish  in  the  gift  of  his  Bishop.  Twenty-five 
years'  residence  amongst  its  simple,  kind-hearted 
people  had  endeared  them  to  him  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  felt  for  them  all  the  fond  and  jealous 
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affection  of  a  father.  He  shared  their  joys  and 
their  sorrows  with  a  sympathy  and  interest  as  real 
and  as  vivid  as  if  they  were  his  children.  Hence, 
when  a  doubt  or  difficulty  of  more  than  ordinary 
magnitude  arose,  it  was  the  usual  course  to  go  and 
consult  Father  John.  He  was  their  "  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend*  ; "  their  Delphic  oracle, 
whose  judgments  on  all  manner  of  questions  no 
one  among  this  primitive  people  ever  dreamed  of 
challenging.  He  was,  in  truth,  their  "  Soggarth 
Aroon " ;  and  if  he  sat  for  the  portrait  which 
Banim's  peasant  gives  of  his  "  priest  dear  "  in  the 
well-known  ballad,  the  description  could  not  be 
more  true  of  him  : — 


"  Who,  as  friend  only  met, 

Soggarth  Aroon, 
Never  did  flout  me  yet, 

Soggarth  Aroon  ! 
And,  when  my  heart  was  dim, 
Gave,  while  his  eye  did  brim, 
What  I  should  give  to  him  ? 

Soggarth  Aroon  ! 

Who,  on  the  marriage  day, 

Soggarth  Aroon  ! 
Made  the  poor  cabin  gay, 

Soggarth  Aroon  ! 
And  did  both  laugh  and  sing, 
Making  our  hearts  to  ring, 
At  the  poor  christening  ? 

Soggarth  Aroon, 

*  Pope — "  Essay  on  Man." 

CS"  To  interest  and  instruct  young  readers,  especially,  the 
authority  is  given  for  most  quotations  in  this  book — evea 
familiar  ones.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  an  article,  entitled 
"  Name,  Name,"  in  the  "  Irish  Monthly  "  (March.  1903). 
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Who,  on  the  winter's  night, 

Soggarth  Aroon, 
When  the  cold  blast  did  bite, 

Soggarth  Aroon  ! 
Came  to  my  cabin  door, 
And,  on  my  earthen  floor. 
Knelt  by  me  sick  and  poor  ? 

Soggarth  Aroon." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  people  of  Doon  had 
their  faults  and  failings  in  common  with  most  of 
their  countrymen.  Indeed,  as  Father  John  often 
told  them,  they  had  them  as  plentiful  as  black- 
berries in  Autumn  in  an  Irish  "  boreen."  Many  a 
time  and  oft  he  denounced  tippling  at  fairs  and 
markets,  dancing  at  cross  roads  on  Sundays, 
drinking  at  wakes  and  funerals,  and  other  abuses 
of  a  more  or  less  serious  character.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  believed  there  was  truth  in 
the  strange  idea  of  Moore,  so  paradoxically 
expressed,  that  "  the  faults  of  the  Irish  are  but  the 
excess  of  their  virtues."*  And  so,  truly,  it  was. 
Excess  in  generosity  and  good  nature  was  at  the 
root  of  most  of  their  faults.  Yet  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  Father  John  was  convinced  that  on  the 
face  of  the  wide  earth  the  people  of  Doon  had  no 
equals.  Certainly,  in  simple,  childlike  faith,  purity 
of  domestic  life,  devotion  to  their  religion,  and 
downright  sterling  worth,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  their  compeers  ;  and  even  if  there  were  better 
people  to  be  found  among  the  fair  hills  and  valleys 
of  holy  Ireland,  we  must  at  least  give  the  well- 
beloved  Soggarth  of  Doon  credit  for  sincerity  in 
his  cherished  belief. 

Although  past  sixty,  Father  John  was  a  remark- 
*  Thomas  Moore — "  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock." 
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ably  well-preserved  man,  erect  of  carriage,  and  of 
a  still  vigorous,  well-knit  frame.  Constant  ex- 
posure to  sunshine  and  storm,  combined  with  a 
regular  and  temperate  manner  of  life,  had  given 
him  that  robust,  weather-beaten  appearance  which 
we  notice  so  much  amongst  the  more  comfortable 
class  of  Irish  farmers.  But  what  struck  one  most 
in  Father  John's  appearance  was  the  sympathetic, 
benign,  and  semi-sorrowful  expression  of  his 
thoughtful  countenance.  Naturally  genial  and 
light-hearted,  he  had,  nevertheless,  insensibly  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  gloomy  seriousness  and  gentle 
melancholy  from  constant  intercourse  with  a 
people  whose  joys  were  "  few  and  far  between,"* 
but  whose  sorrows  and  privations  were  many  and 
frequent.  There  was  that  indescribable  air  of 
single-mindedness  and  guileless  honesty  about  him 
that,  seeing  him  for  the  first  time,  a  stranger  from  • 
the  very  ends  of  the  earth  would  instinctively  say  : 
"  There  goes  a  good  man."  His  parish  was  a  poor 
country  district,  chiefly  of  bog  and  moor.  Cer- 
tainly, there  was  little  to  impress  the  stranger  in 
the  village  of  Doon.  It  wras  situated  at  a  cross- 
roads, and  consisted  of  a  forge  and  the  village  pump, 
a  post  office  and  "  huxtery,"  a  few  cabins,  and  the 
inevitable  police  barrack.  The  church,  schools, 
and  priest's  house  formed  a  group  a  short  distance 
from  the  village.  The  "  Presbytery,"  as  Father 
John  liked  to  hear  it  called,  was  an  old  and  shabby- 
looking  one-storied  cottage.  The  schools  were  new 
and  up-to-date  buildings.  The  church,  although 
old-fashioned  in  style,  was  so  well  kept  and  neat 
externally,  and  so  richly  furnished  internally,  as 
*  Campbell — "  Pleasures  of  Hope." 
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to  constitute  a  sharp  contrast  with  the  surrounding 
poverty  of  the  mean  village.  Few  knew  the  secret 
of  how  the  church  of  Doon  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  handsomest,  most  devotional,  and  most  beauti- 
ful country  church  in  the  Diocese.  The  fact  was 
that  the  carefully  saved-up  earnings  of  Father 
John's  life  were  invested  in  it.  His  house  was  as 
poorly  furnished  as  an  Anchorite's  cell ;  yet  he 
made  the  House  of  God  almost  gorgeous  and 
sumptuous  for  so  poor  a  parish.  He  kept  the  words 
of  Solomon  before  his  mind,  and  endeavoured  to 
realise  them  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit : — "  For 
the  house  which  I  desire  to  build  is  great :  for  our 
God  is  great  above  all  Gods.  Who  then  can  be  able 
to  build  Him  a  worthy  house  ?  If  Heaven  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Him,  who  am  I 
that  I  should  be  able  to  build  Him  a  house  ?  " 
.(2  Par.  II.). 

In  his  student  days  Father  John  met  with  a 
great  trial  which  deserves  to  be  narrated,  as  it  left 
its  impress  on  his  whole  character  and  tempera- 
ment. 


CHAPTEK  II. 

JOHN  MALONE'S  ORDEAL. 


FATHER  JOHN'S  parents  were  of  the  respectable  and 
fairly  comfortable  class  of  tenant-farmers  ;  a  class 
to  which  most  of  the  parochial  clergy  in  Ireland 
belong,  and  one,  too,  which  for  moral  rectitude, 
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and  God-fearing,  single-minded  conduct  and  living, 
have  no  equals,  probably,  or  few  compeers  on  the 
face  of  the  broad  earth. 

Although  he  held  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres,  and 
was  considered  a  man  of  standing  in  his  parish,  yet 
Martin  Malone,  the  father  of  the  future  Pastor 
of  Doon,  was  only  a  tenant-farmer,  and  a 
struggling  one  at  that,  like  most  of  his  neighbours. 
His  farm  was  a  very  dearly-rented  one,  consisting 
of  light  and  poor  soil,  which  required  constant 
tilling,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  he  and  his 
ancestors  had  reclaimed  from  the  sterile,  inhospit- 
able mountain  side  of  Moanmore.  The  very  name 
of  the  ancestral  homestead  of  the  Malones,  Moan- 
more,  or  the  "  Big  Bog  " — because  it  commanded 
an  extensive  view  of  the  Bog  of  Allen — sufficiently 
indicated  that  it  was  not  a  "  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey  "  (Jos.  5).  However,  by  dint  of 
economising,  saving,  and  stinting  themselves  in 
many  respects,  Martin  Malone  and  his  frugal  help- 
mate managed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  son's 
education  in  the  Diocesan  College.  The  yearly 
pension,  moderate  though  it  was,  was  a  great 
drain  on  their  slender  resources,  yet  they  paid  it 
in  full  for  three  years  in  the  Seminary,  and  for 
two  in  Maynooth  College,  when  John  became 
entitled  to  a  free-place,  or  burse. 

When  it  became  known  that  Martin  Malone 
intended  "  to  make  a  priest  of  his  son,"  the  neigh- 
bours shook  their  heads  doubtfully  at  such  a  daring 
and  extravagant  experiment  on  the  part  of  a  com- 
paratively poor  man,  since  hitherto  no  higher 
education  had  been  ambitioned  among  them  than 
that  given  in  Master  Furey's  Academy,  the  mixed 
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National  School  of  the  district.  However,  when 
the  young  and  promising  Levite,  "  who  broke  his 
birth's  invidious  bar,"*  succeeded  so  far  as  to  gain 
admission  to  "  Maynuth "  the  parish  wise-acres 
changed  their  minds  on  the  matter  ;  and  already 
began  to  look  forward  to  the  time — with  a  strange 
admixture  of  pride  and  envy,  it  should  be 
remarked — when  young  John  Malone  would 
return  to  the  parish  "  priested."  They  were  proud 
of  the  prospective  honour  of  having  a  child  of  the 
parish  a  priest,  whilst  there  was  more  or  less 
jealousy  of  Martin  and  Mrs.  Malone's  good  fortune 
in  having  such  a  son ;  for  there  is  no  dearer  wish 
or  prouder  boast  of  an  Irish  father  or  mother — of 
the  "  kindly  Irish  of  the  Irish  "  f  sort,  of  course — 
than  to  have  a  son  a  priest.  And  just  as  Anna 
regarded  her  son,  Samuel,  the  child  of  promise,  as 
"  a  loan  from  God,"  so  does  an  Irish  parent  look  on 
a  son  who  seems  destined  by  God  for  the  service  of 
His  ministry. 

In  Father  John's  case,  he  seemed  to  be  "  marked 
for  grace,"  as  the  Irish  saying  has  it,  even  from 
his  earliest  years.  His  pious  disposition,  his 
modest,  retiring  manner,  his  studious  habits,  and 
distaste  for  frivolous  amusements,  all  seemed  to 
point  him  out  as  a  likely  subject  for  that  dignity 
which  some  old  Father  of  the  Church  says,  "  is  a 
burden  to  be  feared  even  by  angelic  shoulders." 

Even  as  a  child,  even  of  tender  years,  when  asked 
what  he  intended  to  be  when  he  became  a  man, 
he  was  taught  by  his  pious  mother  to  say  : 

"  I'll  be  a  priest,  please  God." 

*  Tennyson — "  In  Memoriam." 
I  Sir  S.  Ferguson. 
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And  whenever  he  was  guilty  of  any  childish 
peccadillo  her  mild  rebuke  : 

"  Ah,  you're  a  nice  priest,  my  lad,  are'nt  you," 
would  have  more  effect  in  putting  him  to  shame 
than  almost  anything  else  she  could  say. 

It  wras  decreed,  however,  by  Divine  Providence, 
whose  ways  are  not  always  our  ways,  that  the 
young  ecclesiastical  student  should  have  his  studies 
interrupted  at  a  time  when  the  goal  of  his  ambition 
seemed  to  be  within  easy  reach.  He  was  just 
beginning  his  theological  course,  having  passed 
through  the  rhetoric  and  philosophy  classes  with 
distinction.  Indeed,  his  friends  and  admirers 
among  his  class-fellows — and  the  gentle  and 
amiable  John  Malone  gained  many  and  sincere 
ones — confidently  predicted  that  in  Divinity  he 
would  "  lead  the  class."  But  one  day,  about  two 
months  after  the  opening  of  the  scholastic  year, 
a  telegram  came  summoning  him  home  to  his 
father's  death-bed ;  and  before  he  again  set  foot 
within  the  precincts  of  his  beloved  "  Alma  Mater," 
many  years  were  destined  to  elapse — years  of 
bitter  trial  and  suffering,  which  impressed  on 
Father  John's  countenance  the  lines  of  care,  and 
the  look  of  sadness,  which  happier  tunes  could 
not  quite  obliterate. 

He  arrived  at  home  too  late  to  receive  his  father's 
parting  blessing ;  and  the  old  house,  with  which 
his  home-coming  heretofore  had  ever  been 
associated  with  merry-making  and  laughter,  was 
now  a  house  of  mourning.  Instead  of  the  joyous 
welcome  and  beaming  smiles  of  former  times,  it 
was  now  the  silent,  yet  sadly  significant,  pressure 
of  the  hand,  the  grief-stricken  face  of  mother, 
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sister  or  brother,  and  the  calm,  white,  motionless 
features  of  his  dead  father  that  greeted  him  on 
his  arrival.  However,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
dwell  here  on  those  pathetic  and  affecting  incidents 
and  episodes  that  centre  round  the  death  chamber 
in  an  Irish  Catholic  home,  especially  when  someone 
dies  unexpectedly  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

Some  days  after  Martin  Malone  had  been 
"  gathered  to  his  people "  (Gen.  25),  and  when 
the  sharp  edge  of  their  sorrow  was  somewhat 
worn  off,  the  young  student  made  a  minute  and 
critical  examination  of  his  late  father's  worldly 
affairs  and  circumstances.  John  was  the  oldest  of 
the  family  of  five,  the  younger  members  being 
two  sisters,  and  two  brothers — schoolboys,  aged 
respectively  twelve  and  ten  years ;  and  hence  he 
knew  that  he  was  instinctively  looked  up  to  for 
advice  and  guidance  in  this  crisis  of  the  family 
fortunes.  As  for  Mrs.  Malone,  although  very 
industrious  and  frugal,  yet  she  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  her  husband's  financial  affairs  or 
difficulties.  She  was  one  of  those  quiet,  pious 
Irish  mothers,  full  of  womanly  tenderness  and 
sweetness,  whose  highest  ambition  was  to  dis- 
charge faithfully  her  domestic  duties,  and  whose 
thoughts  and  affections  were  centered  in  her 
husband  and  children,  in  whose  eyes  she  was, 
indeed,  the  "  Angel  in  the  House."* 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  John  Malone  was  made 

aware  of  the  fact  that  for  two  or  three  years  past 

his  father  was  with  great  difficulty  able  to  meet 

his  half-yearly  rent ;    and  that  the  last  pension 

*  Coventry  Patmore — "  The  Angel  in  the  House." 
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which  he  himself  paid  to  the  Maynooth  burser 
was  procured  for  him  by  a  loan  from  the  bank 

in  A .  He  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  his  parents 

suffered  a  series  of  Job-like  afflictions  in  losses  of 
stock  and  crops  year  after  year  for  some  time  past ; 
afflictions  which  they  concealed  both  from  him 
and  their  neighbours  as  much  as  possible,  in  the 
fervent  hope  that  God's  anger  for  their  sins  would 
be  speedily  appeased — for  so  they  regarded  their 
losses — and  partly,  it  must  be  confessed,  out  of 
a  feeling  of  Irish  pride.  When  week  after  week 
one  of  their  sheep  or  cattle  would  be  found  dead 
in  the  fields,  Mrs.  Malone  would  console  her 
gloomy  and  dispirited  husband  by  saying  : 

"  Sure,  Martin  dear,  what  matter  when  it  isn't 
a  Christian  that's  in  it.  We  oughtn't  to  fret 
while  the  childre'  are  left  to  us,  and  maybe  if 
that  didn't  die  God  might  take  one  of  them 
instead.  Only  think  of  that,  and  be  thankful 
to  Him  for  His  mercies." 

While  John  Malone  was  thus  in  sore  distress  of 
mind  over  the  impoverished  condition  of  his  family 
and  their  gloomy  prospects,  the  manager  of  the 
local  bank  paid  him  a  visit,  the  consequences  of 
which  were  for  him  of  momentous  and  far- 
reaching  importance  indeed.  The  polite  official 
brought  the  news  that  the  deceased  Martin  Malone 
had  borrowed,  twelve  months  ago,  £150  from  the 
National  Bank,  and  that  the  debt  would  be  due 
in  a  few  days.  He  furthermore  volunteered  the 
information  that  he  could  not  renew  the  bill  by 
order  of  his  directors — that,  in  short,  owing  to 
rumours  regarding  the  solvency  of  the  bor- 
rower's estate,  the  loan  should  be  repaid  in  full. 
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Another  fact,  also,  was  brought  to  light  by  the 
bank  manager's  visit  of  business,  which  explained 
the  extreme  gloom  and  depression  which  so 
noticeably  clouded  the  usually  cheery  disposition 
of  Martin  Malone  for  some  time  before  his  fatal 
illness,  and  probably  contributed  to  bring  it  on. 
It  was  the  fact  that,  as  security  for  a  defaulting 
borrower,  a  trader  in  the  village,  he  had  been 
obliged  recently  to  forfeit  a  sum  of  over  fifty  pounds, 
a  misfortune  which  his  kind  heart  prompted  him 
to  conceal  from  his  wife  and  children,  in  order  to 
save  them  needless  pain.  Another  financial 
trouble,  also,  was  just  now  looming  ahead  in  the 
shape  of  a  half-year's  rent,  due  in  the  coming 
November.  Or,  to  be  more  accurate,  it  was  a 
whole  year's  rent,  for  the  fatal  hanging  gale  was 
due  also — that  ingenious  device  of  cruel  kindness 
on  the  part  of  Irish  landlords,  by  which  they 
hold  a  Damocles'  sword  over  their  tenants'  heads 
to  terrorise  and  subdue  them. 

When  John  Malone  had  fully  realised  the  state 
of  affairs  at  home,  there  was  a  severe  conflict  in 
his  mind  :  on  the  one  hand,  between  his  desire  to 
return  to  his  beloved  studies,  and  the  immediate 
preparation  for  what  he  had  long  regarded  as 
his  settled  and  holy  vocation — the  priesthood ; 
and  on  the  other,  his  duty  in  justice,  charity  and 
filial  devotion  to  stand  by  and  help  his  weak, 
delicate  mother,  and  young  and  helpless  sisters 
and  brothers  in  their  present  sad  plight.  For 
an  ecclesiastical  student  of  much  promise,  already 
in  his  theological  course,  and  nearing  the  goal  of 
his  desires,  it  was  a  critical  and  painful  position  to 
be  placed  in.  However,  on  the  advice  of  the  good 
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pastor  of  his  parish,  he  had  an  interview  with 
his  bishop  to  seek  counsel  and  guidance  in  this 
dilemma.  The  kind  and  fatherly  old  prelate, 
after  hearing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
advised  the  young  student  to  remain  at  home 
awhile,  in  order  to  try  and  extricate  his  family 
out  of  their  financial  difficulties,  undertaking, 
meanwhile,  to  explain  the  matter  to  the  Maynooth 
College  authorities,  and  to  obtain  an  extension 
of  his  leave  of  absence  until  Christmas,  without 
detriment  to  his  prospects  of  advancing  with  his 
class  on  his  return. 

Fortified  by  such  wise  advice  and  encourage- 
ment, he  returned  to  face  the  herculean  task  he 
had  set  himself,  and  nobly  and  unselfishly  he 
laboured  to  accomplish  it.  He  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  renewal  of  the  bank  bill  for  three 
months ;  and  he  paid  the  half-year's  rent,  at  the 
sacrifice,  however,  of  still  further  denuding  the 
farm  of  its  saleable  stock,  which,  with  losses  by 
disease  still  continuing  unabated,  were  now 
reduced  to  a  few  miserable  head. 

Hence,  when  Christmas  came  the  outlook  for  the 
Widow  Halone's  family  was  gloomier  than  ever ; 
and,  although  John  might  now  return  and  join  his 
class  in  Maynooth,  yet  he  considered  he  would  be 
a  moral  coward  and  renegade  to  desert  them  then, 
and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  If  eviction,  with  all 
its  dread  consequences,  was  to  be  their  lot,  he  would 
share  it  with  them,  although  he  should  be  thrown 
back  a  year  or  possibly  more  in  his  College  course ; 
so  he  stayed  at  home,  toiled  and  laboured,  digged 
and  delved  on  the  farm  the  live-long  day,  closely 
and  sedulously  continuing  his  studies  at  night. 
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Ah  !  it  was  a  touching  spectacle,  that  nightly 
scene  round  the  fireside  of  Mrs.  Malone  :  the  mother 
and  daughters  industriously  sewing  or  knitting ; 
the  younger  boys  conning  their  school  books  ;  and 
the  grave,  serious  student,  deeply  immersed  in  the 
subtleties  of  metaphysics,  the  sadness  of  recent 
bereavement  still  visible  on  each  countenance,  and 
the  nameless  dread  of  impending  misfortune  in 
the  hearts  of  all. 

The  circumstances  that  rendered  the  student's 
prolonged  stay  at  home  necessary  and  inevitable 
were,  as  yet,  not  fully  known  to  the  neighbours, 
who  were  unaware  of  the  full  extent  of  the  Malones' 
difficulties.  Hence  some  were  uncharitable 
enough  to  insinuate,  if  not  to  say  openly,  that  John 
was  ordered  by  his  college  authorities  not  to  return, 
for  some  mysterious  reasons  unstated. 

"  He  wasn't  fit,"  they  would  say,  "  and  wouldn't 
answer  for  a  priest,  God  help  him,  the  poor  boy,  and 
his  poor  mother,  too,  the  crature,  after  schoolin' 
and  edicatin'  him  at  such  expinse  for  so  long." 

And  when  the  whisper  spread  abroad  that  John 
Malone,  after  all  the  high  hopes  that  were  enter- 
tained of  him,  was  found  to  be  unfit  for  the 
Church's  service,  and  had,  in  fact,  turned  out  a 
"  spoiled  priest,"  his  position  was  a  galling  and 
painfully  unenviable  one. 

He  continued,  however,  to  be  a  weekly  Com- 
municant ;  and  whatever  unkind  or  unfeeling 
comments  might  be  made  about  his  apparent 
abandonment  of  his  holy  calling,  his  edifying  life 
effectually  silenced  the  tongue  of  slander  or  detrac- 
tion. He  would  be  more  or  less  than  human  if  he 
did  not  feel  keenly  the  coldness,  suspicion  and 
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reserve  with  which  he  was  generally  received  by 
his  friends  and  neighbours,  who  had  mentally 
deposed  him  and  removed  him  from  the  high 
pedestal  he  had  hitherto  occupied  in  their  estima- 
tion. But  he  bore  all  this  patiently,  and  prayed, 
and  hoped,  and  waited  while  greater  trials  still 
were  in  store  for  him. 

A  few  months  passed  over,  and  then  the  crisis 
came.  The  Bank  foreclosed  for  their  loan,  and 
the  landlord  came  on  with  his  "  writ "  for  rent. 
As  the  Malones  were  utterly  unable  to  meet  both 
demands,  an  "  eviction  notice  "  was  served  on  them 
in  due  course.  They  had  hopes  of  being  re-admitted 
as  caretakers,  having  no  other  home  to  go  to,  but 
even  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  as  the  sequel 
will  show,  by  a  very  unfortunate  occurrence  on 
the  day  of  the  actual  eviction  itself ;  for  the  "  notice 
to  quit "  was  no  mere  threat,  but  was  carried  out 
in  due  legal  form. 

Mrs.  Malone,  never  very  strong  for  many  years 
past,  had  been  confined  to  bed  by  illness  for  some 
time  before  the  eviction,  and  was  just  convalescent 
when  the  sheriff  with  his  myrmidons  came  to 
demand  possession.  A  half-drunken  and  brutal 
bailiff  rudely  pushed  her  out,  as  she  lingered  on  the 
threshold  of  the  house  when  leaving,  to  comply 
with  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  and,  as  a  result  of  such 
violence,  being  weak  and  nervous,  she  fell  heavily 
out  into  the  "  bawn,"  or  back  yard,  where  she  lay 
stunned  and  insensible  for  some  time.  Her  son, 
John,  on  whose  arm  she  had  been  leaning  for 
support,  in  a  moment  of  uncontrolable  indignation 
and  anger  struck  down  the  cowardly  ruffian  with 
a  blow  of  his  clenched  hand,  whilst  the  crowd  of 
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on-lookers.  hitherto  quiet  and  silent  spectators  of 
the  scene,  cheered  him  in  wild  delight  for  his 
gallant  and  manly  act.  On  this,  the  police  charged 
and  batoned  the  crowd  in  blind  fury,  and  a  scene 
of  riot  and  confusion  ensued,  during  which  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  law  were  roughly  handled,  and 
many  innocent  and  inoffensive  people  were  seriously 
beaten  and  injured  in  the  melee. 

Of    course,    John    Malone    was    immediately 
arrested  and  manacled,  as  well  as  several  others. 
Next  day  he  was  charged  before  the  E.  M.  of  the 
district  'with  assault,  and  with  being  the  ring- 
leader of  an  organised  conspiracy  to  obstruct  the 
sheriff   in   the   discharge   of   his   duty.    He   was 
remanded  for  a  week;    then  brought  before  a 
Court  of  two  Magistrates,  since  known  as  "Be- 
movables"  in  Ireland,  who  passed  on  him  the 
savage    sentence    of    six    months'   imprisonment 
with  hard  labour. 

And  so  John  Malone's  hopes  of  returning 
to  join  his  class  in  Maynooth  were  blighted ;  for 
how  could  a  convicted  criminal  expect  recognition 
by  his  College  or  his  Bishop  as  an  aspirant  to  the 
priesthood.  He  feared  that  the  "  infamia  "  which 
attached  to  his  good  name  from  the  notoriety  of 
the  matter,  together  with  the  false  and  malicious 
complexion  given  to  it  by  a  hostile  Press,  would  now 
be  regarded  by  his  eccleciastical  superiors  as  an 
"  irregularity,"  and  a  bar  to  his  further  progress 
towards  the  sanctuary. 

This  was  the  bitter  reflection  that  seldom  left 
his  mind  during  his  six  months  in  jail.  Was  then 
the  dream  of  his  life  as  child,  as  boy  and  man,  to 
be  a  dream,  indeed  ?  Was  the  cup  of  bliss  to  be 
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dashed  from  his  lips  just  as  he  was  about  to  taste  it  ? 
The  thought  of  all  this  was  much  harder  to  bear 
than  even  the  shame  and  degradation  of  herding 
with  tramps,  pick-pockets,  and  the  motley  crew 
of  habitual  criminals  who  were  now  his  associates. 
However,  on  calmer  and  more  mature  reflection,  he 
concluded  that  God  had  not  chosen  him  for  His 
Ministry,  and  had  made  use  of  the  whole  chain  of 
misfortunes  that  happened  since  his  father's  un- 
timely death  to  intimate  His  will,  and  to  warn  him 
off  His  holy  place.  He  thought  he  now  saw  a  per- 
sonal application  in  the  wTords  of  the  Psalmist,  which 
seemed  to  convey  to  him  a  stern  rebuke  for  his 
temerity  in  aspiring  to  so  high  a  dignity :  "  Who 
shall  ascend  into  the  mountain  of  the  Lord :  or 
who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place  ?  The  innocent 
in  hands,  and  the  clean  in  heart "  (Psl.  23).  And 
he  reflected,  sadly,  indeed,  yet  resignedly,  that 
the  words  of  Samuel  to  each  of  the  seven  sons  of 
Isai  might  be  addressed  to  him  also :  "  Neither 
hath  the  Lord  chosen  this  one  "  (I.  Kings  16). 

Having  reasoned  himself  into  this  conviction  he 
became  more  cheerful,  and,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  happy  and  contented  with  his  hard  lot. 
Like  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  among  the  galley-slaves 
he  tried  to  reform  his  fellow-prisoners  by  advice, 
instruction,  and  example.  In  after-life,  as  a  priest, 
he  was  especially  kind  and  gentle  towards  those 
poor  waifs  and  strays  of  society — "  jail-birds,"  as 
they  are  contemptuously  called — and  he  could 
scarce  refrain  from  tears  as  he  gave  an  alms  to  the 
poor  beggar  or  "  tramp,"  whom  he  regarded  gene- 
rally as  one  "  more  sinn'd  against  than  sinning."* 
*  Shakespeare — "  King  Lear." 
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The  term  of  his  imprisonment,  however,  at  last 
came  to  a  close,  and  he  returned  to  join  his  mother 
and  family,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had,  since  the 
eviction,  got  shelter  and  food  from  his  maternal 
uncle  and  aunt,  themselves  none  too  rich  in  the 
world's  goods.  To  his  intense  surprise  on  leaving 
the  prison  he  found  himself  famous,  and  regarded 
as  a  hero  by  all  the  countryside,  where  bonfires 
blazed  to  celebrate  his  release  from  gaol.  The  true 
reasons  and  motives  of  his  not  returning  to 
Maynooth  had  meantime  become  public,  and  his 
noble  and  unselfish  conduct  raised  him  higher^than 
ever  in  the  estimation  of  the  parish.  However, 
although  this  afforded  him  a  melancholy  gratifica- 
tion, and  caused  him  to  shed  some  secret  tears  that 
were  both  sweet  and  bitter,  it  did  not  divert  his 
thoughts  from  the  subject  of  his  serious  reflections 
for  many  a  weary  hour  in  his  prison  cell,  and  that 
was  the  commonplace  and  prosaic  one  enough  of  his 
new  and  very  responsible  position,  namely,  the  role 
of  breadwinner  for  his  homeless  and  destitute 
family,  now  living  on  the  charity  of  others.  It  was 
his  stern  resolve  that  neither  he  nor  they  should 
eat  the  bread  of  the  stranger,  generously  though 
it  might  be  given,  and  grudged  not  at  afl,  so  long 
as  strength  and  health  remained  to  him,  to  toil  and 
labour,  be  it  in  the  sweat  of  brow  or  brain. 

With  this  object  in  view  he  went  to  Liverpool 
on  the  invitation  of  an  old  college  chum,  a  press- 
man on  the  staff  of  a  leading  Liverpool  "  daily," 
and  also  a  "  cut  student "  of  Maynooth — a  term 
which  John  Malone  sadly  reflected  would  now 
ba  applied  to  himself  by  his  class-fellows.  Fortun- 
ately and  providentially,  as  it  turned  out,  he  had, 
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during  his  leisure  hours  for  many  years  past, 
practised  shorthand  and  typewriting  as  a  hobby, 
and  had  become  an  expert  at  both.  Being  a  man 
of  wide  and  varied  reading,  as  well,  and  of  con- 
siderable literary  attainments,  he  secured  a  fairly 
remunerative  post  on  the  staff  of  the  great  news- 
paper. Very  soon  he  was  able  to  rent  a  small 
cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  his 
mother  and  his  two  sisters  joined  him ;  the  two  boy.-5 
remained  in  Ireland  with  a  bachelor  uncle  and 
maiden  aunt,  who  undertook  to  provide  for  them, 
and  who  had  a  farm  adjoining  the  old  home  of 
the  Malones  at  Moanmore,  now  in  possession  of 
an  old  hanger-on  of  the  rent-office,  a  ci-devant 
woodranger  and  gamekeeper. 

For  five  years  John  Malone  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  journalist,  and  gained  both  fame  and 
pecuniary  success  in  it.  His  life  in  Liverpool  would 
make  an  interesting  chapter,  but  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  it. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  during  all  that  time  his 
whole  conduct  and  character  were  not  merely 
beyond  reproach,  but  such  as  gained  him  the 
respect,  esteem,  and  even  reverence  of  most  who 
knew  him  intimately.  The  junior  clerks  in  the 
printing  office  nicknamed  him  "  the  Monk,"  because 
he  was  so  grave,  serious,  taciturn,  and  so  piously 
inclined.  The  old  charwoman  from  the  West  of 
Ireland,  who  did  odd  jobs  for  Mrs.  Malone,  declared 
to  her  neighbour,  Mrs.  Moran,  that  John  Malone 
"  lived  as  strict  and  holy  as  a  priest."  Certainly,  in 
a  quiet,  unpretending  way,  he  did  the  work  of  an 
apostle  in  the  sphere  of  a  lajinan,  surrounded 
by  the  temptations  of  the  world.  Such  is  the 
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magfo  influence  exercised  by  a  man  of  pure,  simple, 
God-fearing  life,  that  even  the  most  frivolous 
ribald  in  the  office  stood  abashed  and  silent  when- 
ever John  Malone  turned  his  pained  look  of  mild 
rebuke  on  the  offender. 

Besides  his  ordinary  journalistic  work  he  acted 
as  private  secretary  to  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  great  newspaper ;  and  in  that  capacity  he 
frequently  visited  the  private  residence  of  Sir 
Edward,  his  employer,  with  whom  he  was  a  special 
favourite.  On  these  occasions  he  frequently  met 
Sir  Edward's  wife  and  only  daughter,  who,  having 
had  some  inkling  of  his  somewhat  "romantic" 
career,  as  they  were  pleased  to  term  it,  treated 
him  with  great  kindness  and  consideration. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told  Flora  Wallace — as  John 
Malone  learned  later  on,  to  his  intense  surprise 
and  mortification — actually  fell  in  love  with  the 
quiet,  clerical-looking  man,  with  the  sad  face, 
and  hair  flecked  with  white  at  twenty-five.  By 
some  means  or  other  she  became  acquainted  with 
his  past  history  and  sufferings,  and  his  present 
habits  and  manner  of  life  ;  and  in  her  eyes  beauti- 
ful, accomplished  and  wealthy  though  she  was, 
he  was  the  only  man  she  ever  saw  who  came  up 
to  her  ideal,  not  merely  of  manly  beauty,  but 
manly  virtue  and  worth.  By  reason  of  a  solemn 
vow,  which  he  had  long  ago  made  in  his  prison 
cell  to  live  a  celibate  life  in  the  world,  should  God 
decree  that  the  Sacred  Ministry  was  not  to  be  his 
lot,  he  always  treated  her  with  coldly  polite  reserve, 
and  never  looked  either  her  or  any  other  woman 
steadfastly  in  the  face.  Although  he  was  positively 
assured  by  a  mutual  friend  of  the  fact  of  the 
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young  lady's  admiration  and  regard  for  him — a 
fact  which,  as  his  friend  declared,  quite  possibly 
meant  great  prospects  in  store  for  him  as  a  rising 
journalist — such  hints  and  innuendos  had  a  far 
different  result  from  what  his  well-wisher  in- 
tended. This  revelation,  flattering  though  it 
might  appear  to  human  vanity,  made  John 
Malone  reflect  more  seriously  than  ever  on  the 
haunting  thought  that  a  worldly  career  was 
not  his  true  vocation,  and  the  old  desire  for  a 
religious  life  came  back  on  him  again,  strong  and 
irresistible.  As  if  to  smooth  matters  still  more 
for  the  realisation  of  his  long-cherished  dream,  a 
letter  came  from  his  uncle,  saying  he  had  recovered 
the  old  homestead  of  the  Malones  at  Moanmore 
on  easy  terms,  the  late  tenant,  the  ex-gamekeeper, 
having  come  to  an  untimely  grave  as  the  result 
of  a  gun  accident.  This  information  determined 
him  to  return  to  Ireland  with  his  mother  and 
sisters,  establish  the  family  in  comfort  on  the  farm 
with  part  of  his  earnings — which  amounted  to 
three  hundred  pounds — and  then,  if  his  former 
bishop  would  accept  him,  enter  the  diocesan 
seminary  again  as  an  ecclesiastical  student. 

His  spiritual  adviser,  a  holy  and  learned  Jesuit, 
with  whom  he  had  many  previous  conferences 
on  the  subject  of  his  vocation — for  he  was  a  weekly 
communicant  in  Liverpool  just  as  he  was  as  a 
student — confirmed  him  in  his  decision,  and 
declared  that  it  was  the  voice  of  God  that  called 
him  home  to  Ireland  to  labour  in  His  vineyard, 
just  as  the  "  voices  of  the  Irish  "  long  ago  called 
Patrick  back  to  the  shores  of  Eirinn.  And  so 
he  relinquished  his  almost  certain  prospects  of 
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name  and  fame  and  fortune,  the  love  of  woman, 
and  the  allurements  of  the  world,  to  begin  his 
apprenticeship  over  again. 

Sir  Edward  Wallace  regretted  sincerely  to  loose 
him,  although  he  was  forced  to  admire  the  high 
and  unselfish  motives  which  prompted  his  young 
friend  to  sever  his  connection  with  him.  He  even 
hinted  that  in  course  of  time  he  might  offer  a 
junior  partnership  in  his  business  to  so  promising 
a  man.  As  for  his  daughter,  her  affection  for  her 
hero  was  like  that  of  the  gentle  Viola — 

"  She  never  told  her  love, 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  feed  on  her 
damask  cheek."  * 

She  promised  Mrs.  Malone  to  visit  her  in  Ireland 
during  her  holidays  in  the  following  summer — a 
promise  she  fulfilled.  John  did  not  see  her  before 
leaving  Liverpool,  but  he  sent  her  a  copy  of  the 
"  Imitation  of  Christ,"  with  the  words — "  God  bless 
you ;  may  you  be  happy  "  written  on  the  flyleaf.  In 
passing,  we  may  mention  that  Flora  Wallace 
became  a  Catholic — her  family  were  Presbyterians — 
and,  later  on,  a  Sister  of  Charity.  She  attributed 
her  conversion,  under  Providence,  to  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Malone  family ;  and  her  desire  for 
the  life  of  a  religious,  to  the  example  of  John 
Malone,  the  object  of  her  girlish  romantic  attach- 
ment, and  of  her  first  and  only  purely  earthly  love. 

After  one  year  spent  in  the  Diocesan  Seminary, 

with  the  cordial  approbation  and  good  wishes  of  his 

Bishop  he  again  entered  his  old  College  of  Maynooth 

to  begin  again  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder. 

•Shakespeare—" Twelfth  Night."- 
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Nearly  seven  years  had  elapsed  since  his  abrupt 
leave-taking  of  its  beloved  halls,  so  that  he  was 
a'most  as  unknown  there  now  as  the  "  Monk 
F^lix "  in  the  "  Gold  legend "  was,  when,  after 
iiis  hundred  years  rapture,  listening  to  the  angelic 
singing  bird,  he  returned  to  his  convent  to  find  that 

"  New  figures  sat  in  the  oaken  stalls, 
New  voices  chanted  in  the  choir."* 

He  passed  through  his  course  of  studies  quietly 
and  unostentatiously,  seeking  no  honours  or 
distinctions,  of  set  purpose.  At  first,  some  were 
disposed  to  make  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  aged 
student  with  the  stern  face,  and  iron-grey  hair  ; 
but  later  on,  when  something  of  his  past  history, 
trials  and  sacrifices  leaked  out,  he  was  regarded 
by  all  with  sympathetic  interest,  respect,  and 
reverence.  He  was  the  saint  of  the  College  in  his 
time  there — the  paragon  and  pattern  of  students. 

Only  on  one  occasion  did  he  allow  his  really  fine 
ability  and  deep  learning  to  betray  themselves,  and 
that,  too,  unwittingly ;  it  was  on  the  occasion  of 
preaching  his  first  sermon  in  his  fourth  years' 
theology  course.  His  discourse  was  a  revelation 
to  both  students  and  professors.  It  was  a  very 
masterpiece ;  and,  as  a  result,  John  Malone  was 
placed  by  his  professor  first  on  the  prize  list  of  the 
class  of  "  Sacred  Eloquence." 

After  all  his  weary  years  of  waiting,  the  day  of 
his  ordination  came  at  last,  and  he  became  a 
priest  of  God.  As  he  gave  his  blessing  to  his 
fellow-students,  who  crowded  around  him  to 
receive  it,  tears  of  most  delicious  joy  coursed  down 
his  cheeks,  watering  the  heads  of  those  on  whom 
'Longfellow — "The  Golden  Legend." 
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he  imposed  his  anointed  hands,  whilst  in  a  voice 
tremulous  from  emotion  he  pronounced  the 
"  Benedictio  Dei  Omnipotentis,  Patris,  et  Filii  et 
Spiritus  Sancti,  descendat  super  te,  et  maneat 
semper.  Amen." 

After  many  years  of  zealous  and  fruitful  labour 
as  a  curate,  Father  John  was  promoted  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  parish  of  Boon,  the  small, 
poor,  obscure  country  parish  where  we  find  him ; 
and  where  the  homely  scenes  and  incidents  we 
try  to  depict  took  place.  Although  his  Bishop 
offered  him  more  than  once  more  important 
parishes,  by  way  of  promotion,  he  respectfully 
declined  the  proffered  honours,  saying  he  would 
live  and  die  among  his  beloved  people  of  Doon. 


CHAPTER  Ol. 

A  SICK  CALL. 

THE  following  scene — a  true,  if  a  sad  one — must 
needs  be  instructive,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  Pastor  and  people  of  Doon. 
On  a  Thursday  night,  about  9  o'clock,  Father  John 
had  just  returned  to  his  house  after  a  hard  day's 
work  in  the  Confessional,  the  next  day  being  the 
first  Friday  of  the  month. 

He  was  engaged  on  this  particular  night  in 
"  anticipating  the  Matins  and  Lauds  "  of  the  Office 
of  the  following  day,  a  practice  which  he  invariably 
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observed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
divine  office  of  the  priest  takes  about  an  hour, 
daily,  to  recite.  For  convenience  sake  the  law  of 
the  Church  permits  him,  after  2  o'clock  p.m.  to 
say  in  advance,  or  "  anticipate,"  that  portion  of  it 
called  "  Matins  and  Lauds,"  after  completing  the 
office  of  the  day  proper.  Father  John  had  just 
finished  his  task,  and  was  meditating,  as  he  often 
did,  on  the  peculiar  charm  of  sadness  and 
melancholy  which  runs  through  so  many  of  the 
Psalms  of  the  penitent  King  David,  which  form 
the  greatest  part  of  the  daily  office. 

They  reminded  him  of  the  "  silent  tear  "  and  the 
"  languid  smile  "*  of  the  poor,  struggling,  down- 
trodden people  amongst  whom  he  ministered. 
Long  brooding  over  their  hard  lot,  and  cheerless 
lives  of  toil  and  privations,  had  tinged  his  mind 
with  a  gentle  sadness,  similar  to  that  of  the  Royal 
Psalmist,  who  sang : 

"  I  am  become  like  to  a  pelican  of  the  wilderness  ; 
and  as  a  sparrow,  all  alone  on  the  house-top.  For 
I  did  eat  ashes  like  bread,  and  mingled  my  drink 
with  weeping."  Or,  again,  he  reflected  that  the 
strains  of  David's  harp  were  akin  to  those  of 
Eirinn's,  as  expressed  so  beautifully  by  our  own 
Moore — 

"  But  so  oft  hast  thou  echoed  the  deep  sigh  of  sadness  f 
That  e'en  in  thy  mirth  it  will  steal  from  thee  still." 

Thus  was  he  dreaming  when  there  came  a 
hurried  knocking  at  the  hall-door  to  disturb  his 
reverie.  Instinctively  he  suspected  it  was  a  sick 

*  Moore — "Irish  Melodies." 

t  Irish  Melodies — "  Dear  Harp  of  My  Country." 
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call.  Now,  Father  John  would  be  more  than 
human  if  he  desired  a  sick  call  this  particular 
night,  for  it  was  raining  steadily,  with  a  cold, 
bitter  wind  blowing.  With  a  silent  prayer, 
therefore,  for  patience  he  braced  himself  up  to 
hear  unpleasant  news. 

Old  Mary,  his  housekeeper,  was  the  bearer  of 
the  unwelcome  message. 

"There's  a  gossoon  in  the  kitchen,"  she 
announced,  with  a  rueful  face,  "  an'  he's  just  afther 
comin'  with  a  sick  call  to  his  father,  Mick  Cloonan, 
in  the  big  bog  of  Gurteen,  that's  every  foot  of  five 
mile  from  here.  Sure,  Father  John  I  don't 
know  how  you'll  face  out  this  teemin'  wet  night 
afther  your  hard  day's  slavin'.  You'll  ketch  yer 
death  of  cowld  an' — " 

"  Send  the  boy  here,  Mary ;  I'm  sure  these  good 
people  would  not  send  for  me  except  there  was 
necessity.  Go  and  tell  Barney  to  saddle  '  Eory  ' 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  get  my  frieze  riding-coat." 

"  Ohone  !  Ohone  !  what  a  time  of  night  to  bring 
him  into  the  middle  of  the  red  bog,  and  it  pourin' 
rain  in  sieve-fulls,  and  him  havin'  a  heavy  cowld, 
and  just  restin'  himself  nice  and  comfortable 
afther  his  hard  day.  Sure,  he's  too  aisy  with 
them,  God  help  him,  an'  they  know  he'll  run  all 
hours,  day  and  night,  when  anyone's  sick.  Why 
don't  they  sind  airly  with  their  calls  like  Christians, 
bad  schran  to  thim."  And  Thus  Mary  soliloquised 
as  she  returned  to  the  kitchen  to  fulfil  her  instruc- 
tions, much  against  her  wishes. 

Father  John  was  soon  mounted  on  his  stout 
cob,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  a  miserable  mud- 
wall  cabin  where  he  found  the  sick  man  in  a  dying 
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state.  More  than  ordinary  exposure  to  rain  and 
storm  had  proved  too  much  for  the  seemingly 
iron  frame  and  constitution  of  poor  Mick  Cloonan, 
and  the  deadly  pneumonia  had  seized  on  him. 
Half  labourer,  half  farmer  on  a  small  scale,  he 
had  reclaimed  a  portion  of  the  "  red  bog,"  and  had 
managed  by  herculean  efforts  to  support  a  large 
family  of  ten  children,  some  of  whom  were  still  of 
tender  years. 

Knowing  at  once  from  long  experience  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  death,  the  good  pastor  adminis- 
tered the  last  Sacraments,  which  the  dying  man 
received  with  exemplary  fervour  and  resignation, 
as  is  usual,  more  especially  with  the  humbler  class 
in  Ireland.  In  the  present  instance  the  death-bed 
scene  was  of  such  a  pathetic  character,  so  sad  and 
so  edifying,  that  to  faithfully  describe  it,  in  all 
its  grim  reality,  will,  we  hope,  prove  instructive. 

Whilst  Father  John  administered  the  Holy 
Viaticum,  Extreme  Unction,  and  the  Last  Blessing, 
the  whole  of  the  family  knelt  in  reverent  silence, 
broken  occasionally  by  a  heartfelt  sob.  After- 
wards he  spoke  in  soothing  and  consoling  words 
to  the  dying  man,  telling  him  to  prepare  himself 
to  go  before  his  Judge,  because  there  seemed  to  be 
no  reasonable  hope  of  his  recovery.  As  Father 
John  was  trying  to  convey  this  sad  intelligence 
in  a  delicate,  roundabout  way,  so  as  not  to  cause  a 
shock,  Cloonan,  realising  his  difficulty,  at  once 
came  to  his  relief. 

"  You  need  not  be  afeered,  Father  John,"  he  said, 
"  to  tell  me  plainly  that  I'm  dyin',  for  I  know  it. 
God  help  me,  sure,  I'd  like,  if  it  was  His  will,  to 
live  a  little  longer,  'till  I'd  see  the  childre,  the 
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cratures,  grown  up  and  settled  to  do  for  their- 
selves.  But,  childre  avourneen,  it's  not  to  be, 
it's  not  to  be ;  and  blessed  for  evermore  be  the 
will  of  God.  Be  good,  an'  honest,  an'  industrious, 
and  mind  yer  religion,  an'  ye'll  get  on  athout 
me.  Tom,  avick,  look  afther  the  rushy  field,  and 
make  up  the  drains  this  winter,  and  sow  praties 
next  spring  in  the  furry  field.  But,  God  forgive 
me,  what  am  I  talkin'  about,  an'  I  goin'  to  lave  all 
behind  me  ?  Father  John,  help  me  to  say  my 
prayers  an'  to  be  sorry  for  all  my  sins.  Sure,  I 
was  a  distracted  creature  with  the  cares  of  my  big 
family,  an'  too  fond  of  the  world,  achora,  altho' 
I  never  knew  anythin'  but  poverty,  an'  cowld, 
an'  wet,  an'  hardship.  But,  sure,  God  will  forgive 
me  for  being  anxious  about  my  poor  childre.  Let 
me  alone  now.  I  must  pray  and  prepare  to  meet 
my  God." 

Then  he  relapsed  into  a  state  of  partial  in- 
sensibility, during  which  his  lips  moved  inces- 
santly in  prayer.  After  some  time  he  rallied  a 
little,  and  asked  Father  John  if  it  would  be  wrong 
for  him  to  bid  good-bye  to  his  wife  and  children 
before  he  died.  On  Father  John  declaring  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  in  so  doing,  he  called 
them  to  his  bedside,  and  in  gasping,  incoherent 
words  blessed  them,  grasping  the  hand  of  each 
with  long  and  fervent  pressure. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  touching  and  painfully 
pathetic  scene.  Each  in  turn  kissed  and  fondled 
him,  bedewing  his  careworn,  furrowed  cheeks 
with  scalding  tears,  which  mingled  with  the  cold 
sweat  of  death.  Perhaps,  the  most  affecting 
incident  was  when  his  infant  child  was  carried 
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to  him  to  bid  him  a  last  farewell.  The  little 
innocent  laughed,  and  crowed,  and  caressed  his 
face  with  his  dumpy  hands  in  all  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  childhood ;  but  it  seemed  to  do  him 
good,  and,  as  he  kissed  the  downy  cheek  of  his 
youngest  born,  his  face  wore  an  expression 
almost  as  infantile  and  calm  as  that  of  the  smiling 
babe. 

The  death  agony  now  commenced,  and  as  he 
had  been  a  man  of  iron  constitution,  the  struggle 
was  a  protracted  one.  Father  John,  slowly  and 
with  deep  emotion,  recited  the  litany  and  prayers 
for  the  dying,  and  afterwards  the  Bosary.  The 
whole  of  the  family  knelt  on  the  damp  floor  with 
clasped  hands,  and  streaming  eyes,  and  in  solemn 
silence,  now,  occasionally  broken  by  a  sob. 
Peculiarly  impressive  and  weird  was  the  voice  of 
the  priest  as  he  again  repeated  the  sad  yet  consoling 
prayer  which  he  had  so  often  before  pronounced 
beside  many  a  death-bed  : 

"  Depart,  Christian  soul,  out  of  this  world,  in  the 
name  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Who  created 
thee ;  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  Who  suffered  for  thee ;  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  sanctified  thee  ; 
in  the  name  of  the  angels,  archangels,  thrones, 
dominations,  cherubim,  and  seraphim ;  in  the 
name  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  of  the  holy 
apostles  and  evangelists,  of  the  holy  martyrs  and 
confessors,  of  the  holy  monks  and  hermits,  of  the 
holy  virgins,  and  of  all  the  saints  of  God ;  let  thy 
place  be  this  day  in  peace,  and  thy  abode  in  holy 
Sion  ;  through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen."* 
*  Ritual — "Prayers  for  a  Departing  Soul-5' 
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Rallying  somewhat  the  dying  man  gazed 
earnestly  at  his  eldest  son,  as  if  he  wished  to  speak 
a  last  word  to  him.  On  the  latter  approaching  he 
whispered  into  his  ear  these  few  simple  and  touch- 
ing words  : — 

"  Tom,  avick,  you'll  pay  the  few  little  debts  I  owe. 
Tell  Phil  Cooney  I  forgive  him  about  the  trespass 
of  the  goats,  and  that  I'm  sorry  for  the  few  words 
we  had  about  it.  Sure  you'll  do  your  best  to 
support  the  family,  and  finish  the  drain  in  the 
rushy  field  that  I  got  my  death  making.  And 
Tom,  agrah,  don't  spend  much  over  my  funeral, 
because  ye  can't  afford  it,  God  help  ye.  'Twould 
be  betther,  Tom,  to  get  a  few  masses " 

Here  his  voice  failed,  although  his  lips  moved, 
no  doubt  in  prayer ;  his  eyes  wandered  from  the 
crucifix  to  the  blessed  candle  placed  in  his  hand, 
and  then  closed  to  be  opened  no  more  save  in  the 
vacant,  fixed  stare  of  death.  The  watchful  gaze 
of  his  wife  soon  discovered  in  the  still  features  that 
he  was  no  more,  and  immediately  she  raised  the 
cry — "  He's  gone  !  He's  gone  !  " 

Then  their  pent-up  feelings  found  vent  in  copious 
and  bitter  tears,  and  a  scene  of  wild  and  frantic 
weeping  succeeded  to  the  calm  and  silence  with 
which  the  end  had  been  awaited.  The  heart- 
rending, plaintive  "  caoin  "  of  sorrow,  so  peculiar 
to  the  humbler  classes  in  Ireland,  resounded 
through  the  poor  cabin,  and  floated  away  out 
into  the  night  across  the  lonely  bog.  Vainly  did 
Father  John  try  to  assuage  their  grief  with  words 
of  comfort,  while  the  big  tears  coursed  down  his 
own  kindly,  sympathetic  face.  But  he  knew  that 
nature  must  have  her  way,  and  that  when  the 
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first  fury  of  the  storm  of  grief  was  somewhat 
abated,  his  words  of  consolation  would  have  better 
effect. 

Ah  !  what  a  subject  for  a  painter  was  that 
death-bed  scene.  There  was  the  wife  and 
daughters  of  poor  Mick  Cloonan  wringing  their 
hands  in  wildest  outbursts  of  genuine  sorrow,  while 
the  elder  sons  bent  their  heads  in  manly  grief, 
less  demonstrative,  but  no  less  real,  as  their 
scalding  tears  testified.  The  infant  child  and  a 
boy  of  four  years  cried  bitterly  from  terror  and 
fright  occasioned  by  the  unusual  scene ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  group  of  mourners  stood  the 
solemn  figure  of  the  priest,  with  eyes  raised  heaven- 
wards, praying  to  the  God  of  infinite  mercy  to 
give  a  favourable  judgment  to  the  poor  departed 
soul,  and  to  pour  the  balm  of  His  consolation  into 
the  hearts  of  that  afflicted  family.  And  finally, 
there  on  that  poor  bed  was  the  wan,  white  face, 
the  magnet  which  attracted  the  eyes  of  all.  The 
lines  and  furrows,  which  years  of  hardship  and 
care  and  anxiety  had  left  on  the  once  handsome 
features  of  the  dead  man,  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic,  and  he  looked  at  least  twenty  years  younger, 
with  a  face  almost  as  unruffled  and  unwrinkled 
as  that  of  his  bridal  morn.  There  he  lay  "  calm 
as  the  cradled  child  in  dreamless  slumber  bound  "  ;* 
but,  alas,  the  sparkle  of  the  laughing  eye  was  not 
there,  and  the  familiar  accents  of  the  pleasant, 
genial  voice  would  be  heard  no  more  ;  the  lines 
of  grace  and  manly  beauty  were  rigid  and  frozen 
for  ever,  and  the  hand  of  industry  was  limp,  and 
cold,  and  clammy. 

*  Sheltey—"  The  Revolt  of  Islam.'1 
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The  problems  of  how  to  meet  the  rent  day,  and 
to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  ten  children, 
troubles  which  wrote  the  lines  of  care  on  the  face 
of  Mick  Cloonan,  and  turned  his  hair  prematurely 
white,  would  no  more  trouble  him.  But  he  died 
in  harness ;  he  died  in  trying  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
loved  ones.  Surely  he  died  a  martyr — "  a  martyr- 
by  the  pang  without  the  palm,"  *  as  far  as  human 
glory  was  concerned,  but  a  true  martyr  to  duty, 
nevertheless. 

Mrs.  Cloonan — now  the  Widow  Cloonan — 
exhausted  with  weeping,  sat  on  a  stool,  rocking 
her  body  backwards  and  forwards  after  the  manner 
of  the  peasantry  when  overwhelmed  with  grief ; 
and  with  impromptu  eloquence,  inspired  by  the 
greatness  of  her  misfortune,  she  broke  out  thus  in 
sorrow  and  lament  for  the  departed  : 

"  Oh !  wirra,  wirra,  Mick,  alanna,  asthore 
machree,  are  you  left  me  at  last  ?  Oh  !  what  will 
I  do,  meself  and  me  poor  childre,  when  you're 
gone  for  ever,  the  light  of  our  eyes  and  the  jewel 
of  our  hearts  !  'Tis  you  wor  the  good  head  to  your 
family,  and  so  quiet  and  aisy,  with  never  a  harsh 
word,  or  a  frown  for  your  wife  or  childre,  but 
always  slavin'  and  draggin'  and  workin'  for  us  all, 
in  cowld,  and  wet,  and  hardship,  till  you  ketched  yer 
death  making  thim  owld  drains.  And  no  one  can 
say  they  ever  heard  you  cursin'  or  swearin',  for 
you  were  a  good  warrant,  no  betther,  to  go  to  Mass 
and  your  duties,  and  to  say  your  Rosary  and  your 
prayers,  on  your  bended  knees,  night  and  mornin', 
no  matter  what  hurry  was  on  you,  me  poor  darlin' 
crature,  lyin'  there  low  to-night.  Oh  !  what  will 
*  Mrs.  Browning — "  The  Cry  of  the  Children." 
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we  do,  what  will  we  do,  this  blessed  night,  Oh  ! 
Mother  of  Mercy,  what  will  we  do  !  " 

Thus  the  grief-stricken  woman  talked  to  the 
dead,  midst  the  cries  and  sobs  of  the  bereaved 
family.  Nor  was  Father  John  insensible  to  the 
sad  scene.  The  big  tears  welled  forth  as  he  tried 
with  words  of  comfort  to  quell  the  storm  of  grief 
that  raged  round  that  poor  bed,  in  that  poor  cabin 
in  the  lonely  bog. 

"My  children,"  said  he,  as  he  left  for  home, 
"  remember  that  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  has 
taken  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Pray  for  his  soul,  instead  of  weeping  over  the  poor 
body  of  clay.  He  died  a  good  death,  consoled  by 
the  last  Sacraments  of  the  Church  and  resigned 
to  God's  will.  May  we  all  be  as  well  prepared 
when  our  time  comes." 

On  Saturday  morning  Father  John  said  Mass 
in  the  "  corpse-house,"  as  was  customary,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  funeral  of  poor  Cloonan  took  place. 

Here  again,  as  on  many  a  former  occasion,  the 
good  pastor  was  brought  face  to  face  with  a  custom 
(or  an  abuse,  if  you  will)  which  troubled  and  per- 
plexed him  in  no  small  degree.  It  was  the  custom 
of  giving  drink  to  the  neighbours  and  friends  of 
the  deceased,  who  came  from  far  and  near  to  pay 
respect  to  his  memory,  and  follow  his  remains 
to  the  grave.  All,  men  and  women,  on  their  arrival 
at  the  house  of  the  dead  were  invited,  nay  pressed, 
and  in  some  cases  forced,  to  enter  and  accept 
refreshment,  in  the  shape  of  intoxicating  drink 
for  the  most  part.  Poor,  miserably  poor,  as  the 
family  of  Cloonan  were,  they  considered  it  their 
bounden  duty  to  comply  with  this  custom  of  Irish 
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hospitality  on  the  occasion  of  funerals.  They  had 
to  bury  him  "  dacent,"  and  sustain  their  good 
name  and  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  country- 
side. That  was  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  matter  ; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  gainsay  it,  or  show  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs. 
Cloonan  was  obliged  not  only  to  borrow  from  her 
friends,  but  also  to  give  "  a  bill "  as  security  to  the 
shopkeeper  from  whom  she  got  liquor  on  credit. 
Later  on  she  had  actually  to  sell  her  only  cow  to 
pay  these  debts.  It  is  truly  said  that  a  funeral  in 
Ireland  has  often  been  the  means  of  putting  many 
a  poor  family  "  out  in  the  door  " — of  leaving  them 
houseless  and  homeless  beggars. 

However,  drunkenness  was  seldom  exhibited  at 
funerals  in  Father  John's  parish.  He  had 
succeeded  in  suppressing  the  custom  of  distributing 
"  rounds "  of  drink  at  intervals  during  the  two 
nights  of  the  wake  ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  funeral 
he  insisted  that,  at  least,  no  one  should  be  "  brought 
in  "  the  second  time  for  refreshment.  Thus,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  at  least,  he  succeeded  in  minimis- 
ing the  evil  of  drink  at  funerals  by  bringing  public 
opinion  and  common  sense  to  bear  on  the  matter. 
He  knew  well  those  who  were  "  fond  of  the  drop," 
who,  as  the  Irish  proverb  has  it,  are  always  looking 
for  "  a  drink  for  the  thirst  that  has  not  yet  come," 
and  he  was  uncompromisingly  hard  on  them.  He 
simply  gave  them  no  quarter.  It  was  they  who 
frequented  wakes  far  and  near,  not  out  of  sympathy, 
but,  as  the  Doon  people  say,  "  to  stucker  for  drink." 
It  was  they  who  kept  themselves  prominently  in 
evidence  at  the  funeral,  and  were  so  agreeable  and 
obliging  to  the  mourners,  and  so  willing  to  help  to 

c 
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"  coffin  the  remains,"  and  so  fussy  and  important 
generally,  in  order  to  secure  an  extra  drink  or  two. 
It  was  they  who  invariably  showed  signs  of  intoxi- 
cation, and  made  wakes  and  funerals  in  the  past  a 
disgrace  and  a  bye-word  in  Ireland.  This  class  of 
tipplers  soon  became  unwelcome  and  suspicious 
visitors  in  Doon,  and  generally  got  the  "  cold 
shoulder "  whenever  they  exhibited  their  pre- 
dominant weakness  and  meanness  at  wake  or 
funeral.  Thank  God,  the  custom  of  giving  out 
drink  to  all  comers  at  funerals  is  now  suppressed, 
and  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Bishops  in  most 
Dioceses  in  Ireland.  The  abuse  here  referred  to 
is  almost  dead — although  it  dies  hard. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ROSIE'S  DEPARTURE  FOR   AMERICA. 

A  FEW  months  had  elapsed  since  Mick  Cloonan  went 
to  his  "  long  home,"  as  they  say  in  Doon,  and  the 
grass  was  now  growing  green  on  his  grave,  as  if 
the  salt  tears,  which  so  plentifully  watered  it  on 
the  day  of  his  funeral,  instead  of  withering  rather 
fertilised  it.  The  eldest  girl  of  his  family,  Rosie, 
now  about  twenty  years  of  age,  seeing  no  chance 
of  employment  at  home,  resolved  to  emigrate,  and 
already  her  passage  out  to  America  had  been  paid 
for  by  an  uncle  in  Brooklyn.  It  was  a  sore  and 
bitter  trial  for  all — almost  as  hard  as  their  late 
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bereavement — this  first  break  in  the  happy  family 
circle.  They  feared  to  think  of  the  day  of  parting, 
and  talked  of  it  as  little  as  possible.  Never  was  so 
much  affection  before  lavished  on  her  by  mother, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  as  during  the  fortnight 
before  her  departure,  which  quite  unwittingly 
they  were  thus  helping  to  make  all  the  more 
poignant  and  painful.  The  youngest  child,  the 
pet  of  the  family,  as  if  instinctively  understanding 
his  approaching  loss,  would  cry  to  be  nursed  by 
his  sister,  thus  by  every  infantile  wile  and  grace 
winding  his  little  self  round  and  round  poor  Eosie's 
heart,  and  rendering  separation,  perhaps  for  ever, 
well  nigh  unbearable. 

Rosie  was  now  a  winsome,  handsome  girl,  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  cheeks  like  the  full-blown 
rose.  ,  When  she  appeared  in  her  new  emigrant's 
dress — a  great  contrast  to  her  former  shabby  one — 
looking  so  queenly,  and  radiant,  and  beautiful, 
with  the  heightened  colour  on  her  damask  cheek, 
and  the  merry  sparkle  in  her  laughing  eyes,  her 
proud  mother  first  contemplated  her  with  a 
swelling  heart,  and  then  burst  into  tears. 

She  had  duly  gone  to  her  Confession  and  Holy 
Communion  on  the  Sunday  before  the  day  fixed 
for  leaving,  a  custom  always  observed  by  emigrants 
in  Doon,  as  elsewhere.  She  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  Father  John,  who  gave  her  sundry 
presents — a  prayer  book,  Agnus  Deis,  scapulars, 
medal — sas  well  as  much  excellent  advice  and 
warnings  as  to  the  dangers  to  faith  and  morals  to 
be  met  with  by  those  who  leave  the  Catholic 
atmosphere  of  holy  Ireland. 

"  My    child,"   said   Father   John,    impressively, 
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"  I  baptized  you  ;  I  taught  you  your  catechism  ;  I 
gave  you  your  first  Communion.  Don't  forget  the 
parting  advice  which  your  poor  old  Parish  Priest 
gives  you  before  leaving  your  native  land,  perhaps 
for  ever.  Mind  your  religious  duties,  before  all 
else,  and  continue  to  be  a  monthly  communicant, 
as  you  have  hitherto  been.  Keep  to  the  path  of 
duty,  and  don't  let  either  fear  or  favour,  or  human 
respect,  or  false  shame,  ever  influence  you  to  depart 
from  it  even  by  an  inch.  You  had  a  good,  God- 
fearing father,  and  a  pious  mother,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  their  training  and  example  will  help  you  to 
turn  out  a  good  woman  Now,  my  child,  go  on 
your  knees  and  receive  the  blessing  of  your  old, 
hoary-headed  pastor,  the  last  he  may  ever  give  you. 
My  child,  we  °hall  meet  in  Heaven." 

He  extended  his  hand  to  her,  as  she  left,  and  with 
a  courage,  at  which  she  often  afterwards  wondered, 
and  in  an  uncontrollable  excess  of  filial  affection 
and  reverence,  she  carried  it  to  her  lips  and  bedewed 
it  with  copious  tears.  Nor  were  Father  John's 
eyes  dry.  Hastily  withdrawing  to  conceal  his 
emotion,  the  kindly,  gentle  Soggarth  wept  in 
silence. 

The  last  evening  had  now  arrived,  and  Eosie  was 
to  leave  shortly  after  midnight  for  the  distant 

Eailway  Station  of  A ,  seventeen  miles  away, 

whence  she  was  to  go  to  Queenstown.  Shortly 
after  nightfall  the  neighbours  began  to  drop  in, 
one  by  one,  "  to  take  their  lave  "  of  her,  so  that  soon 
the  bog  cabin  contained  a  goodly  number  of  old 
and  young,  of  both  sexes.  * 

As  was  customary  on  such  occasions,  a  sort  of 
informal  ball,  or  "  spree,"  was  held,  with  the  view 
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of  rendering  the  emigrant's  last  night  on  Irish 
soil  as  pleasant  and  agreeable  as  possible.  Hence, 
in  order  to  drown  grief,  fun  and  frolic  were 
indulged  in.  Even  the  heroine  of  the  night, 
Eosie  herself,  was  forced  to  join  in  the  dance,  and 
when  the  "  fun  grew  fast  and  furious,"*  and  when 
the  merry  laughter  rang  out,  and  the  droll  story 
and  innocent  badinage  went  round,  she  forgot  for 
the  moment  the  occasion  of  it  all.  In  a  few  hours 
hence,  most  of  the  light-hearted  assembly  would 
be  plunged  in  grief  when  the  final  leave-taking 
arrived,  yet  now  they  all  seemed  to  be  in  that 
mood  so  beautifully  expressed  by  Davis — 

"  Yet  meet  him  in  his  cabin  rude, 
Or  dancing  with  his  dark-haired  Mary  ; 
You'd  swear  they  knew  no  other  mood 
But  mirth  and  love  in  Tipperary ! "  f 

Yes,  it  was  truly  a  typical  instance  of  Moore's 
characteristic  sentiment,  "Erin,  the  tear  and  the 
smile  in  thine  eye."  Long  after,  many  and  many 
a  time  did  Eosie  recall  that  scene,  as  she  slaved  and 
toiled  in  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  a  cellar- 
kitchen  in  Brooklyn.  Many  a  time  did  she  see  in 
dreams  the  venerable  figure  of  the  blind  piper, 
Joyce,  gently  moving  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
and  deftly  keeping  time  with  his  foot,  as  the  grand 
old  droning  music  of  the  Irish  bag-pipes  set  heel 
and  toe  in  wild  commotion  to  the  lively  strains  of 
the  "  Shasken  Eeel." 

Amongst  those  who  were  present  at  the  "  spree  " 
was  the  handsome  young  teacher  of  Doon  National 

*  Burns — "  Tarn  O'  Shanter." 

t  Thomas  Osborne  Davis — "  Tipperary." 
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School,  a  secret  admirer  of  the  beautiful  Rosie.  On 
being  unanimously  requested  to  sing  a  song  he 
modestly  declared  that  he  had  composed  a  few 
verses  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  with  the 
company's  permission  would  sing  them.  The 
proposal  was  received  with  great  applause ;  and 
in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion  he  sang  the  following- 
ballad  :— 

"  Poor  Rosie  's  going  away  to  night  to  a  far  off  foreign  land  ; 
And  the  neighbours  drop  in,  one  by  one,  to  grasp  her  by  the 

hand. 
The  old  home-nest  has  sheltered  her,  just  now  for  twenty 

years, 

And  to-night  her  heart  is  heavy  and  her  eyes  are  filled  with 
tears. 

"  In  this  humble  mud-wall  cabin  thro'  many  a  gloomy  day 
Her  laughing  face  has  been  a  light  as  bright  as  sunshine's 

ray. 

But  she  must  go,  mo  cdilin  og,  as  many  went  before, 
To  keep  the  wolf  of  famine  from  her  widow'd  mother's  door. 

"Poor  Rosie  's  at  the  station  now.  and  presses  to  her  heart 
Her  broken-hearted  mother :  for,  oh  !  'tis  sad  to  part. 
Ah  !  hard  as  death  and  bitter,  for  on  earth  they'll  meet  no 

more. 
Yes,  Rosie,  'tis  your  last  embrace ;  aye,  kiss  her,  o'er  and  o'er." 

The  effect  produced  by  the  young  poet  on  his 
audience  was  more  than  he  anticipated.  He  had 
overdrawn  his  picture ;  and  although  there  was 
another  verse  in  his  ballad,  when  he  got  thus  far  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  wild  shriek  from  both  mother 
and  daughter,  and  by  cries  of  "  Oh,  stop,  stop  ! " 
In  fact,  the  school-master's  song  was  the  occasion 
of  breaking  up  the  merry-making,  and  of  reminding 
all  that  the  time  for  the  sad  leave-taking  had  come. 
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The  girls  and  women  advanced  in  turn,  and  each 
kissed  the  tear-stained  face  of  Rosie,  whilst  the 
men  and  boys  wrung  her  hand  long  and  fervently — 
some  in  silence,  being  unable  to  speak  from  emotion, 
others  with  the  heart-felt  prayer,  "  God  be  with 
you,  and  give  you  good  luck  !  " 

As  the  journey  to  the  railway  station  was  a  long 
one,  and  as  Eosie's  small  trunk  had  long  since  been 
packed  and  made  ready,  she  prepared  to  start. 
Her  mother  and  elder  sisters  and  brothers  were  to 

accompany  her  to  A .  This  fact  helped  her  to 

leave  her  childhood's  home  less  regretfully.  Never- 
theless, her  parting  with  the  younger  children 
was  a  trying  ordeal.  She  strained  her  weeping 
brothers  and  sisters  to  her  heart,  as  if  she 
could  never  let  them  go.  She  tried  to  console 
them  with  promises  to  send  them  money  from 
America  to  buy  nice  clothes,  and  tops  and  dolls. 
She  stole  on  tip-toe  to  the  baby's  cradle  to  avoid 
awakening  him,  and  thus  causing  a  scene.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  touching  and  pathetic  sight  to  see  that 
young  girl  kneeling  beside  the  sleeping  cherub, 
whose  rosy  cheeks  she  lightly  pressed  with  her 
burning  lips.  The  infant  smiled  as  if  talking  to 
the  angels,  as  Irish  mothers  believe.  Long  and 
earnestly  did  she  fondly  gaze  on  the  sleeping 
child,  as  she  bent  over  him  with  hands  joined  as 
if  in  prayer  before  an  altar.  With  streaming  eyes 
she  devoured  every  grace  and  line  of  beauty,  as  if 
to  impress  on  her  memory  beyond  the  possibility  of 
obliteration  that  sweet  image.  She  did  not  know 
the  lines  of  Mrs.  Browning  on  "  A  Child  Asleep," 
but  she  felt  the  sentiments  expressed  in  them  to 
the  fullest  extent. 
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"  Softly,  softly  !  make  no  noises. 
Now  he  lieth  dead  and  dumb. 
Now  he  hears  the  angels'  voices 
Folding  silence  in  the  room. 

Now  he  muses  deep  the  meaning  of  the  Heaven- words  as  they 
come. 

"  Speak  not !  he  is  consecrated.] 
Breathe  not  breath  across  his  eyes, 
Lifted  up  and  separated 
On  the  hand  of  God  he  lies, 
In  a  sweetness  beyond  touching — held  in  cloistral  sanctities." 

At  last  she  was  outside  the  threshold  of  the 
home,  poor  though  it  was,  where  she  had  spent  so 
many  happy  days,  the  happiest  in  all  probability 
she  should  ever  know  on  earth.  As  was  the 
custom,  a  considerable  number  of  her  friends  and 
neighbours  accompanied  her  for  a  mile  or  more  of 
the  journey.  It  was  a  kindly  Irish  act  of  friend- 
ship and  politeness  calculated  to  keep  up  the 
emigrant's  spirits,  and  lessen  the  pain  of  parting. 
When  finally  returning  the  crowd  raised  a  rousing 
cheer,  repeated  again  and  again,  and  continued  to 
wave  hats  and  handkerchiefs  so  long  as  the  Cloonan 
party  were  visible  in  the  moonlight. 

The  very  last  to  grasp  the  hand  of  Bosie  with 
feverish  pressure  was  the  young  poet-school- 
master. Were  it  not  that  he  had  a  mother  and 
helpless  young  brothers  and  sisters  to  support,  he 
he  would  have  asked  her  to  stay  and  share  his 
fortunes.  Fortunately  for  her  peace  of  mind, 
Bosie  never  once  suspected  his  feelings  towards 
her,  as  she  considered  him  too  far  above  her 
station  to  aspire  to.  He  dared  not  tell  her  his 
affection  for  her,  since  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
propose  marriage ;  and  thus  he  parted  from  her. 
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his  love  untold,  murmuring  the  words  of  Mangan's 
impassioned  ballad  as  he  returned — 

"  My  saint  of  saints,  my  life  of  life,  * 

My  dark  Rosaleen  ! 

My  virgin  flower,  my  flower  of  flowers, 
My  dark  Rosaleen  !"• 

With  their  slow  mode  of  conveyance  it  took 
many  hours  before  the  emigrant's  party  sighted 

the  spire  of  St.  Mary's  in  the  town  of  A ,  where 

they  arrived  a  couple  of  hours  before  the  time  for 
the  train  to  Cork.  With  difficulty  Rosie  was 
prevailed  upon  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  at  a  house  of 
"  entertainment "  after  her  tiresome  journey. 
She  felt  as  if  food  would  choke  her ;  and  hence 
she  could  not  touch  it,  although  she  had  not  eaten 
as  much  the  previous  day  as  would  "  feed  a  droleen," 
to  use  Mrs.  Cloonan's  expression. 

As  the  dejected  party  wended  their  way  sorrow- 
fully towards  the  station  they  passed  the  street 
leading  to  the  Church,  and  might  have  gone  on 
except  for  the  forethought  of  Eosie,  who  reminded 
them  to  enter  and  say  a  prayer  for  her  welfare. 
They  found  other  emigrants  already  there  on  a 
similar  errand.  In  silence  before  the  Tabernacle 
they  poured  out  their  petitions  and  their  woes  to 
Him  Who  has  said — "  Come  to  Me  all  you  that 
labour,  and  are  heavy  burdened,  and  I  will  refresh 
you  "  (Matt.  11). 

There  was  an  expression  almost  angelic  on  the 
face  of  the  fair  young  girl,  as  with  clasped  hands 
she  gazed  on  the  Tabernacle  with  an  intensity  of 
faith  and  love  that  would  fain  penetrate  the 

*Mangan — "  My  dark  Rosaleen  !"- 
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sacramental  veil  which  concealed  the  Majesty  of 
the  Hidden  God.  One  could  almost  fancy  a  halo 
on  her  brow.  Surely,  were  it  given  to  mortals  to 
see  the  face  of  the  Man-God  at  that  moment,  and 
to  hear  the  music  of  His  Angelic  choirs,  we  should 
witness  a  look  of  ineffable  delight  on  His  counten- 
ance, and  hear  a  note  of  prouder  triumph  than 
usual  in  the  songs  of  the  angels,  who  marvelled 
to  find  that  faith  so  great  should  be  found  on  earth. 
She  kissed  the  floor  of  the  Church ;  she  watered 
with  her  tears  the  feet  of  the  great  Crucifix  inside 
the  door ;  and  she  went  out  with  more  courage 
in  her  heart  than  she  had  yet  experienced,  and 
enriched,  no  doubt,  with  Divine  graces  and  bless- 
ings, more  precious  than  silver  or  gold.  Thus 
consoled  and  fortified  with  invisible  meat  and 
drink  from  on  high,  she  faced  the  ordeal  of  the 
last  farewell  at  the  railway  station. 

On  this  particular  Wednesday  morning  an  excep- 
tionally large  number  of  emigrants  and  their 
friends  were  assembled  on  the  platform — and  they 
were  a  sight  to  make  the  heart  ache.  There  were 
mothers,  frail  and  care-worn,  and  fathers,  old  and 
feeble,  with  the  subdued,  humble  mien  of  men 
whose  life  was  a  hard,  uphill  struggle  for  existence. 
Most  of  those  present  were  very  poorly  clad,  and 
evidently  belonged  to  the  small  farmer,  and  labourer 
classes.  The  emigrants,  both  men  and  women, 
were  all  young  and  vigorous — the  very  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  land — although,  in  many  cases,  with 
eyes  red  with  weeping  and  faces  haggard  and  pale 
from  loss  of  sleep,  want  of  food  and  the  fatigue  of  a 
long  journey,  they  did  not  by  any  means  look  their 
best  on  that  raw  Spring's  morning.  Indeed, 
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some  of  them  were  in  a  fainting  state ;  and  often 
a  man  might  be  seen  half-carrying,  half-dragging 
along  a  young  girl  of  seventeen,  his  daughter,  who 
had  become  weak  from  grief  and  fatigue.  Many 
of  the  old  people  present,  fathers  and  mothers, 
seemed  to  be  standing  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave.  It  might  truly  be  said  that  the  parting 
of  many,  aye,  of  most  on  that  platform,  would  be 
the  parting  of  death.  In  this  life  they  would 
never,  in  all  probability,  again  behold  each  other. 
As  they  fondly  gazed  on  the  old  familiar  faces  of 
father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  or  kindly  kith 
and  kin,  it  was,  surely,  a  hard  and  bitter  reflection 
for  those  emigrants  to  think  that  they  were 
taking  their  last  look  on  all  they  held  near  and 
dear  on  earth. 

And  yet  most  of  them,  according  to  all  accounts, 
were  only  exchanging  poverty  and  a  pittance  at 
home  for  poverty  and  a  pittance  abroad.  Many 
of  these  stalwart  youths  were  leaving  the  fresh 
fragrance  of  the  meadows  and  the  corn  fields,  and 
the  friends  of  their  youth,  for  the  polluted  air  of 
the  coal  mine  and  the  society  of  niggers  and 
Chinese  coal-heavers.  And  many  of  these  rosy- 
faced,  fair  young  girls,  so  pure,  so  innocent,  so 
pious,  were  exchanging  the  calm  and  holy  peace 
of  home  for  an  atmosphere  of  infidelity,  of  scepti- 
cism and  sin.  Alas  !  some  of  them,  now  so  like 
unto  the  angels,  might  yet  be  dragged  down  to 
shame  and  crime,  and  to  an  early  and  a  dis- 
honoured grave.  If  they  could  only  "  forecast  the 
years/'*  how  many  would  choose  to  live  on  a 
dry  crust  at  home  rather  than  emigrate.  Yes, 
*  Tennyson — "In  Memoriam." 
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there  are  thousands  of  brave  young  Irish  boys  and 
girls  slowly  pining  away  in  the  poisonous  atmo- 
sphere of  American  cities  who  would  give  twenty 
of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  be  back  again 
in  the  smoky  mud-wall  cabin,  and  who  are  eating 
away  their  hearts  with  longing  to  set  eyes  again  on 
the  "  fair  hills  of  holy  Ireland,"  *  and  to  breathe  once 
more  the  peat-scented  air  of  their  native  valleys. 

The  five-minutes'  warning  bell  had  gone,  and 
the  porters,  men  with  little  sentiment,  were 
busily  engaged  inducing  the  emigrants  to  take 
their  places  in  the  railway  carriages.  Some  of 
them  saw  a  train  for  the  first  time,  and  were  as 
ignorant  of  travelling  by  rail  as  was  Robinson 
Crusoe's  man  Friday.  One  trembled  to  think 
of  how  easily  the  designing  wretches — who,  'tis  said, 
haunt  American  ports — might  deceive  and  ensnare 
these  poor,  sheepish,,  unsuspecting  country  girls, 
who  never  wandered  more  than  a  dozen  miles 
before  from  the  paternal  hearth. 

That  such  devilry  has  been  successfully 
accomplished,  at  least  in  the  past,  there  is,  un- 
fortunately, only  too  much  evidence  to  prove. 
Often  in  Ireland  does  a  priest  hear  a  poor,  lone, 
desolate  widowed  mother  complain  that  her 
darling  cdilin  has  ceased  to  correspond  with  her. 
Oh  !  could  that  saintly  Irish  mother,  who  prays 
all  day  long  for  her  child  whom  she  mourns  as 
dead,  be  suddenly  transported  into  the  streets  of 
New  York  or  Brooklyn,  and  see  her  once  pure 
and  innocent  Bridie  flaunting  in  the  haunts  of 
sin  and  shame,  a  lost  and  loathsome  thing.  Ah  ! 
surely,  that  white-haired  Irish  mother  would 
*  Sir  S.  Ferguson— "The  Fair  Hills  of  Ireland."' 
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rather  see  her  dead.  Thus  the  poor  erring  one 
is  ashamed  to  write  to  the  mother,  whom  she 
still  cherishes  in  her  secret  heart ;  she  prefers  to 
be  considered  dead,  as  she  sinks  broken-hearted 
into  her  untimely  grave,  vainly  regretting  that — 

"  The  tender  grace  of  a  day  that's  dead  * 
Will  never  come  back  to  her." 

Oh  !  how  happy,  in  comparison,  and  how  blessed 
would  have  been  the  lot  of  that  Irish  girl,  the  poor, 
betrayed  victim  of  hellish  agencies  of  vice,  had 
she  remained  at  home  and  passed  her  days  in  the 
poverty,  aye  and  wretchedness,  of  a  mud-wall 
cabin — a  wife  and  mother,  mayhap — her  path  in 
life  smoothened  by  the  blessed  influences  of 
religion  and  domestic  peace  until  it  ended  at  a 
green  old  age  in  the  calm,  peaceful  repose  of  God's 
just.  But  this  is  digressing  from  our  theme. 

It  was  indeed  a  sad,  sad  scene,  that  last  leave- 
taking  at  the  railway  station,  which  no  words 
could  adequately  describe.  Few  could  witness  it 
with  dry  eyes.  Even  the  unemotional  railway 
officials  were  moved  to  pity  and  sympathy,  and 
might  be  seen  furtively  wiping  away  the  unbidden 
tears.  It  was  a  scene  of  wild  weeping  and  wailing, 
of  pitiful  shrieks  as  if  hearts  were  bursting. 
Strong  men  sobbed  and  shook  in  the  intensity 
of  their  grief,  as  they  said  the  last  farewell  to 
children,  brothers  or  sisters,  while  the  big  scalding 
tears  fell  like  rain.  Mothers  clung  to  daughters 
in  a  frantic  manner,  and  sisters  to  sisters.  They 
had  to  be  separated  forcibly,  and  literally  torn  from 
each  other's  embraces.  Emigrants  had  to  be  forced, 
*  Tennyson — "  Break,  Break,  &c." 
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pushed,  and  carried  into  the  railway  carriages  ; 
doors  had  to  be  locked  to  prevent  hysterical  sisters 
or  mothers  from  tearing  their  loved  ones  out 
again  in  their  mad  frenzy.  As  the  train  at  last 
moved  away  one  long  heart-rending,  piercing 
wail  arose,  which  lingered  long  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  heard  it,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  many 
of  them,  not  merely  with  sorrow,  but  with  fierce 
rage  and  fury  against  the  system  of  misgovern- 
ment,  which  renders  such  scenes  inevitable  in  a 
land  capable  of  supporting  twice  its  present  popu- 
lation. Several  men  ran  alongside  the  train  for  a 
considerable  distance  waving  last  adieux.  Some, 
even,  had  posted  themselves  beforehand  at  points 
of  vantage  ahead,  in  order  to  catch  a  last  glimpse 
of  a  brother  or  sister  whom  they  might  never  see 
again  on  earth.  As  for  poor  Rosie,  she  kept 
her  gaze  on  the  white,  drawn  face  of  her  mother, 
who  had  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  daughters, 
and  when,  through  a  mist  of  tears,  she  lost  sight 
of  the  group,  she  fell  insensible  into  the  arms  of 
her  kindly  and  sympathetic  fellow-travellers,  and 
did  not  recover  consciousness  until  the  town  of 

A was  no  longer  within  view.     Oh,  the  pity 

of  it,  the  pity  of  it  all ! 

Mrs.  Cloonan  sat  on  a  bench  in  a  dazed  con- 
dition, rocking  her  body  backwards  and  forwards 
as  she  did  the  night  her  husband  died,  and  softly 
murmured  to  herself : — 

"  Oh,  my  darlin'  child,  my  purty  cdiim,  are  you 
gone  from  me  for  ever,  gone  from  your  poor 
mother,  gone,  gone  for  ever.  Oh,  Rosie,  Rosie, 
will  I  never  see  you  again,  asthore  machree ;  Oh, 
wirra,  wirra  !  my  child,  my  child  !  " 
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As  her  children  helped  that  frail  woman  to  walk 
from  the  station  to  the  town  they  were  shocked 
to  notice  the  change  which  the  last  few  hours  had 
made  in  her  appearance.  She  looked  positively 
years  older  and  more  feeble.  Her  tender, 
sympathetic  Irish  heart  was  well  nigh  broken. 
If  it  be  true  that  "  a  heart  may  break,  yet  brokenly 
live  on,"*  such  would  be  her  existence  for  the  few 
remaining  years  of  her  life.  For  the  sake  of  her 
dear  helpless  ones  at  home,  she  had  sacrificed  her 
well-beloved  child,  as  Jephte,  the  Galaadite,  had 
sacrificed  his  only  daughter  in  obedience  to  his 
stern  vow,  and,  like  him,  she  felt  all  the  bitter 
sorrow  of  the  heroic  act. 

There  was  gloom  for  many  a  day  in  the  cabin 
in  Doon ;  nor  for  some  time  could  .the  name  of 
Rosie  be  mentioned  by  the  fireside  without  the 
silent  tear  flowing.  To  the  other  prayers,  which 
usually  followed  the  Rosary  at  night  at  the  Widow 
Cloonan's,  there  was  now  another  added  : — "  For 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  poor  Rosie 
that's  far  away." 

Leaving  Mrs.  Cloonan  to  lament  her  "  Roisiu 
Og,"  and  to  count  the  days  sadly  until  the  next 
"  American  letter  "  comes,  we  shall  introduce  our 
readers  to  another  scene,  which  for  many  an 
exile  will  doubtless  recall  tender  memories  of 
pleasant  days  in  "  holy  Ireland,  ever  dear."  j 

*  Byron — "  Childe  Harold." 

t  T.  D.  Sullivan— "  God  Save  Ireland." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SUNDAY  IN  DOON. 

IT  was  Sunday  morning  towards  the  end  of  May, 
an  ideal  summer's  morning,  balmy  and  mild,  and 
the  people  were  trooping  in  from  all  quarters 
towards  the  Chapel  of  Doon.  As  the  day  was 
warm  many  of  the  young  men  carried  their  coats 
slung  on  their  arms,  as  they  marched  in  groups,  five 
or  six  abreast,  keeping  the  step  in  military  fashion. 
Bevies  of  young  girls,  dressed  in  their  gayest 
and  gaudiest  finery,  laughed  and  chattered  with 
light-hearted  glee.  Old  men  and  women,  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,  who  had  known  one 
another  for  half  a  century,  conversed  gravely 
about  their  health  and  their  ailments,  or  recalled 
reminiscences  of  the  good  old  times,  and  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  long  since  dead  and  gone. 
Fathers  of  families,  bread- winners  for  young  and 
helpless  little  ones,  talked  with  gloomy  seriousness 
of  bad  prices  and  the  stress  of  the  times ;  whilst 
mothers  exchanged  interesting  confidences,  about 
Paddy,  who  was  just  beginning  "  to  creep,"  or 
Mary,  who  was  getting  her  teeth ;  and  lamented 
how  they  were  fairly  "  moidher'd  and  killed  "  with 
their  respective  household  worries  and  household 
plagues.  Thus  Sunday  in  Doon  was  not  merely 
a  day  of  prayer  and  of  rest,  but  also  a  day  of 
friendly  social  re-union  and  good  fellowship. 
Such  a  conversation  as  the  following  usually  took 
place  when  two  old  neighbours  met : — 

"  Morra,  Tom ;  musha,  how  is  every  bit  o'  ye  ? 
Faix,  it's  young  you're  gettin'." 
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"  Morra  kindly,  Pat ;  purty  well,  thank  God  and 
you.  Sure,  we  can't  complain  so  long  as  God  laves 
us  the  health.  How  is  the  woman  and  the  childre 
wid  you  ?  " 

"  First  rate,  glory  be  to  God ;  I  hope  all  your  care 
is  well ;  sure,  I  needn't  ask,  for  I  seen  herself  this 
mornin'  lookin'  brave  an'  stout.  Any  news  from 
your  side  ?  " 

"  No  thin'  strange  worth  relatin' ;  isn't  this  fine 
growin'  weather  we're  gettin',  glory  be  to  God ;  its 
promisin'  to  be  a  plentiful  saison,  plaze  God ;  bedad, 
that  last  fall  of  rain  crowned  the  counthry.  How 
is  the  craps  doin'  up  your  side  o'  the  counthry  ?  " 

Such  kindly  greetings  would  these  simple 
country  people  exchange  as  they  met,  and,  as  may 
be  remarked,  all  their  conversation  was  seasoned 
and  embellished  with  pious  aspirations  and  frequent 
and  reverent  mention  of  the  name  of  God,  whom 
they  thanked  for  everything,  and  from  whom 
they  hoped  for  everything.  This  religious  element 
in  the  salutations  and  ordinary  conversation  of 
the  peasantry  is  the  precious  inheritance  which 
the  Gaelic  tongue  has  left  us,  a  tongue  redolent 
of  piety,  saturated  with  religion,  and  the  most 
prayerful  and  devotional  language,  living  or  dead. 
The  poet  says  that  "  Friendship's  the  wine  of 
life."*  Well,  if  you  were  to  see  the  people  of  Boon 
going  to  Mass  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  note  how 
their  faces  beamed  with  joy  at  meeting  old  friends, 
and  how  pleasantly  they  exchanged  unceremonious 
yet  warm  manifestations  of  brotherly  love  and 
mutual  esteem,  you  would  realise  the  truth  of 
the  poet's  sentiment. 

*  Young— "  Night  Thoughts." 

D 
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The  Chapel  of  Doon  was  crowded  with  devout 
worshippers  long  before  the  hour  for  Mass.  It 
was  remarkable  that  those  who  had  to  come  the 
greatest  distances  were  the  first  to  arrive.  Some 
had  walked  seven  miles  that  morning,  for  the  most 
part  through  bogs  and  fields,  yet  they  were  in  the 
sacred  edifice  half  an  hour  before  the  8-30  Mass. 
It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  women  walking 
for  miles  through  spongy  bog  paths  and  dewy 
grass  in  their  bare  feet,  and  carrying  their  boots 
and  stockings,  to  be  put  on  when  they  reached 
the  road.  Thus,  the  glossy  shine  on  the  young 
ladies'  shoes  was  as  fresh,  and  their  much  prized 
creaks  as  unimpaired,  as  if  a  carriage  and  pair  had 
deposited  the  fair  wearers  at  the  Church  door.  As 
for  the  men — the  elderly  ones  especially,  and  the 
married  men,  who  were  utterly  indifferent  as  to 
what  impression  their  feet  created — they  wore 
their  stout  "  brogues,"  or  "  pumps,"  well  smeartd 
with  goose-grease,  or  oiled  with  trotter-oil,  tie 
leather  not  taking  kindly  to  blacking. 

Some  utilised  their  half-hour  too  soon  in  going 
round  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  ;  others  in  saying 
the  Rosary,  or  in  long  and  fervent  petitions  bef 01  e 
the  statues  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  of  our  Lady  cf 
Lourdes,  or  of  St.  Anthony,  the  wonder-workei . 
Except  for  the  whisperings  of  prayer,  or  the 
occasional  wondering  exclamation  of  a  child  when 
a  bewildered  swallow  flew  round  and  round 
seeking  an  exit,  or  when  a  robin  perched  on  the 
head  of  a  statue  and  chirped  its  sweet  little  song, 
except  for  such  slight  sounds  as  these,  there  was 
a  calm,  holy  silence  and  repose  which  well  expressed 
the  idea  of  Sabbath  rest  and  peace. 
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When,  after  the  Communion  of  the  Mass, 
Father  John  turned  round  on  the  Altar  and  faced 
the  congregation,  a  stranger  in  Boon  Chapel  that 
morning  would  have  concluded  that  a  panic  had 
taken  place  among  the  people ;  for  there  was  a 
simultaneous  rising  from  the  quiet,  decorous 
kneeling  posture  they  had  been  in,  and  a  rush 
towards  the  Altar  rails.  The  simple  explanation, 
however,  of  the  matter  was,  that,  as  only  half  of 
the  little  Church  was  seated,  the  greater  part  of 
the  congregation  were  kneeling  in  the  open  spaces, 
and  it  was  their  custom  to  move  near  the  Sanctuary 
in  order  to  hear  every  word  of  the  sermon  more 
distinctly.  In  reality  there  was  no  necessity  for 
this  over-anxiety,  as  even  a  weaker  voice  than 
Father  John's  fine,  resonant  baritone  could  easily 
have  filled  the  small  Church.  Nevertheless,  he 
did  not  object  to  the  custom,  as  his  good  people 
always  listened  to  his  words  with  such  rapt  atten- 
tion and  sustained  interest  that  many  of  them 
could  afterwards  quote  long  passages  accurately 
from  his  discourses.  On  this  particular  Sunday, 
which  was  the  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Ascension,  he  preached  a  simple  yet 
touching  and  beautiful  sermon  on  Heaven,  a 
subject  which  for  a  spiritual-minded  and  super- 
naturally-inclined  people  like  the  Irish  always 
possesses  a  peculiar  attraction. 

He  began  by  drawing  a  picture  of  the  sufferings 
and  privations  of  a  traveller  passing  through  an 
arid  desert,  parched  with  thirst,  and  faint  and 
foot-sore,  as  he  plods  along  under  the  broiling, 
baking  heat  of  a  tropical  sun.  How  wistfully  and 
eagerly  he  looked  forward  to  the  end  of  his  journey, 
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and  the  comforts  and  luxuries  he  would  enjoy 
when  he  reached  civilisation,  and  home,  and  friends. 
How  the  thought  of  all  these  spurred  him  on,  and 
put  a  new  heart  in  him  when  he  was  tempted  to 
yield  to  despair  and  fall  down  and  die  amidst  the 
whitened  bones  which  everywhere  strewed  his 
path. 

Proceeding  to  apply  the  comparison,  the  preacher 
dwelt  on  the  afflictions  and  miseries  we  have  to 
endure  whilst  passing  through  "  this  valley  of 
tears,"  the  desert  of  this  life,  on  our  way  towards 
our  true  home  ;  and  how  we  ought  also  to  encour- 
age ourselves  and  stimulate  our  nagging  energy 
and  drooping  spirits,  by  considering  the  greatness 
of  the  reward  that  awaits  us  when  the  few  short 
days  of  our  trial  are  over,  and  we  reach  our  Father's 
house,  where  "  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
our  eyes  ;  and  death  shall  be  no  more,  nor  mourn- 
ing, nor  crying,  nor  sorrow,  for  the  former  things 
have  passed  away "  (Apoc.).  He  reminded  his 
hearers  of  what  one  of  our  conquerors*  is  reported 
to  have  said  when  he  looked  around  on  the  fertile 
plains  and  smiling  valleys  of  Erin :  "  This  is  a 
country  worth  fighting  for."  So  should  we  say, 
only  in  a  far  different  sense,  "  Heaven  is  a  land 
worth  striving  for,"  for  there  a  crown  of  glory, 
and  a  throne  in  the  court  of  the  "  King  of  Kings," 
are  reserved  for  all,  even  the  poorest  and  most 
abject  beggar  that  ever  lived.  Surely,  as  St. 
Augustine  says,  "  if  the  labour  terrifies,  the  reward 
invites." 

"  It  will  help  us,  my  brethren,"  said  Father  John, 
"  to  realise  in  some  way  the  unspeakable  splendour 

*   Cromwell. 
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and  beauty  of  God's  house,  by  imagining  an  ideal 
scene  of  eartly  magnificence,  an  earthly  paradise. 
Picture  to  yourselves  a  palace  of  purest  marble, 
ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and 
furnished  and  fitted  out  with  the  most  costly  and 
sumptuous  things  which  money  could  purchase, 
or  science  and  human  ingenuity  devise.  Imagine 
it  more  beautiful  and  gorgeous  than  any  ever 
built  by  man,  or  anything  ever  described  in  fairy 
tales.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of 
enchanting  and  bewitching  loveliness,  with  all 
the  '  beauty  spots ''  of  creation  grouped  around  it 
and  harmoniously  combined  to  form  a  view  un- 
exampled in  any  land — beautiful  lakes  surrounded 
by  towering  mountains  wooded  down  to  the 
water's  brink,  verdant  valleys,  winding  rivers, 
hoary  forests,  rushing  waterfalls.  The  air  around 
is  perfumed  with  the  scent  of  the  rarest  flowers, 
and  musical  with  the  songs  of  innumerable  birds. 
It  is  a  land  more  luxuriantly  rich  and  lovely  than 
that  tropical  land  of  the  poet's  imagination* 
placed — 

'  Midst  the  green  islands  of  glittering  seas, 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the. breeze; 
And  strange,  bright  birds  on  their  starry  wings 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things  : 

Where  the  rivers  wander  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine, 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine.'* 

The  climate  is  one  long  balmy,  beautiful  summer, 

with  the  soft  blue  sky  overhead,  and  a  green  and 

flowery    carpet    beneath.    Everything    that    can 

*Mrs.  Uemaus — "Th«  Better  Laud.'* 
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delight  the  eye,  and  please  the  ear,  and  gratify  the 
palate,  are  all  here  ;  yet  the  beauty  of  God's  house 
and  the  place  where  His  glory  dwelleth  as  far  ex- 
ceeds all  this  as  the  palace  of  the  King  exceeds  in 
splendour  the  poorest  and  meanest  hovel  in  the  land. 

"  Again,  my  brethren,  how  happy  we  should 
be  if,  besides  living  in  a  golden  palace  amid  scenes 
of  magic  wonder,  we  were  always  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  our  dearest  friends,  to  have  perfect  health, 
and  freedom  from  the  cares  and  worries  and  vexa- 
tions of  life,  so  that  days  and  weeks  and  months 
would  pass  unheeded,  and  seem  like  hours,  or 
rather  like  one  long,  blissful  dream  of  delight. 
And  yet,  my  brethren,  such  happiness  would  be 
as  nothing  compared  to  that  of  Heaven.  Heaven 
is  that  '  Tir-na-n'-og ' — that  land  of  perpetual 
youth  of  which  our  legends  tell — where  there  are 
no  pains,  sickness  nor  death,  where  all  are  ever 
young  and  beautiful,  fresh  and  fair ;  where  all 
enjoy  for  ever  calm  and  profound  peace,  '  a  rapture 
of  repose,'  *  with  never  a  care  to  obtrude  itself,  or 
cause  even  a  ripple  of  annoyance  on  the  placid 
ocean  of  bliss  in  which  they  are  immersed. 
Unlike  earthly  joys,  all  this  happiness  will  never 
become  insipid  or  wearisome  with  its  monotony, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will,  even  after  centuries  .of 
enjoyment,  be  as  keenly  relished  by  the  blessed 
as  it  was  the  first  moment  they  tasted  of  its  torrent 
of  delights. 

"  And,  oh,  what  glorious  society  will  be  theirs* 

the  intimate  companionship  and  converse   with 

the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the  holy  of  all  ages  and 

nations ;   the  doctors,  fathers,  and  pontiffs  of  the 

*  Byron — "The  Giaour.'' 
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Church ;  the  confessors  and  the  martyrs  *  who 
washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb '  (Apoc.) ;  the  white-robed,  spot- 
less virgins ;  the  countless  angels  who  sing  for  ever 
before  God's  throne  their  enchanting  songs,  and 
veil  their  faces  with  their  wings  in  the  presence  of 
the  blinding  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  Un- 
created Light.  Oh,  how  entrancing  must  be 
the  music  of  the  celestial  choirs.  If,  as  the 
'  Golden  Legend '  *  narrates,  the  singing  of  one 
angel,  under  the  form  of  a  snow-white  bird,  so 
enraptured  the  '  Monk  Felix *  that  he  listened  to 
it  spellbound  for  a  hundred  years,  and  yet  did  not 
consider  them  so  long  as  a  single  hour,  what  must 
be  the  heavenly  harmony  of  the  nine  choirs  of 
angels.  But  placed  high  above  confessors, 
martyrs,  and  virgins,  angels,  archangels  and 
seraphim,  will  be  seen  the  peerless  Queen  of 
Heaven,  '  fair  as  the  morn,  bright  as  the  sun ' 
(Cant.  6),  so  radiantly  and  dazzlingly  beautiful  that 
no  mortal  could  behold  her  without  dying  from  a 
very  excess  of  joy.  Well  might  St.  Peter  say  : 
'  A  day  with  the  Lord  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and 
a  thousand  years  as  one  day.' 

"  But,  my  brethren,  all  the  happiness  I  have 
been  trying  to  describe  to  you  is  only  a  secondary 
and  accidental  part  of  the  happiness  of  Heaven. 
The  essential  beatitude  of  the  blessed  is  the 
Beatific  Vision — to  look  into  the  very  face  of  God 
and  to  see  Him  '  face  to  face/  to  get  a  near  and 
clear  and  distinct  view  of  His  awesome  and  awful 
beauty  ;  to  see  and  understand  the  Three  in  One, 
and  the  One  in  Three,  the  Trinity  and  the  Unity 
*  Longfellow. 
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of  the  Godhead ;  to  look  down  into  the  depths 
of  these  incomprehensible  mysteries,  and  to  see 
every  moment  during  the  endless  ages  of  eternity 
new  perfections  and  new  wonders  ever  and  ever 
unfolding  themselves,  and  to  gaze  and  gaze  on  all 
this  for  ever,  with  a  rapture  ever  new.  This  is 
Heaven,  indeed.  This  is  surely  a  prize  worth 
living  for,  worth  fighting  for,  worth  dying  for. 

"  Ah,  my  brethren,  why  should  I  attempt  to 
describe  for  you  what  even  St.  Paul  could  not 
describe,  he  who  was  rapt  up  in  the  third  heaven 
and  heard  secret  words  which  it  was  not  given  to 
man  to  utter,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  epistles  ;  when  he, 
inspired  though  he  was  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  tried 
to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  '  City  of  God '  all  he 
could  say  was  :  '  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  what 
tilings  God  hath  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him  " 
(I.  Cor.).  The  Psalmist,  holy  David,  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart,  could  only  exclaim,  when  he 
came  to  speak  of  Heaven  :  '  Glorious  things  are 
said  of  thee,  0  City  of  God.  0  how  lovely,  0  Lord, 
are  Thy  Tabernacles  ;  0  Lord  of  Hosts  !  my  soul 
longeth  and  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord. 
Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  Thy  house,  0  Lord, 
they  shall  praise  Thee  for  ever  and  ever  ;  and  they 
shall  be  inebriated  with  the  plenty  of  Thy  house ; 
and  Thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of  the  torrent  of 
Thy  pleasure.  For  with  Thee  is  the  fountain  of 
life,  and  in  Thy  light  we  shall  see  light.  Who  will 
give  me  wings  like  a  dove,  and  I  will  fly  and  be  at 
rest  in  Thee,  0  my  God a  (Ps.  83  and  35). 

"St.  Augustine,  the  profound  and  learned 
scholar  and  theologian,  once  thought  of  writing  a 
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treatise  on  Heaven,  but  he  was  divinely  warned  by 
the  voice  of  an  invisible  speaker,  that  he  might  as 
well  try  to  hold  in  his  hand  the  immense  globe  of 
the  earth,  or  to  drain  off  the  waters  of  the  mighty 
ocean,  as  to  try  to  give  an  idea  of  even  the  least 
part  of  the  glory  which  the  blessed  enjoy  in  Heaven. 

"  Hence,  my  brethren,  I  feel  that  I  am  guilty  of 
folly  in  attempting,  as  I  have  done,  to  picture  for 
you  the  joys  which  we  all  hope  one  day  to  possess, 
and  that  like  a  child  I  am  speaking  of  things  about 
which  I  know  nothing.  This,  however,  I  know 
and  believe,  as  you  do,  that  in  this  humble  Chapel, 
in  this  poor  Tabernacle,  we  have  the  selfsame  God 
whom  the  blessed  see  and  enjoy  as  their  essential 
happiness.  May  this  heaven  on  earth  where  we 
are  assembled  this  morning  be  a  pledge  and  a  fore- 
taste of  the  Heaven  above,  where  you  and  I  hope 
to  meet  hereafter." 

As  may  be  inferred  from  this  specimen  of  Father 
John's  pulpit  eloquence,  he  affected  a  poetical  and 
ornate  style.  Yet  his  congregation,  of  a  dreamy 
and  poetical  temperament  themselves,  appreciated 
it  highly ;  and  never  had  orator  of  forum  or 
Areopagus  a  more  admiring  and  spellbound 
audience.  And  as  they  returned  to  their  humble 
homes  they  thought  of  the  "  beauty  of  God's 
house,  and  the  place  where  His  glory  dwelleth  " 
(Ps.  25) ;  and,  "  We'll  meet  in  heaven,  avourneen," 
was  a  parting  salutation  with  many  that  Sunday 
evening  in  Doon.  Truly,  with  this  simple,  God- 
fearing people,  the  Lord's  Day  was  a  fit  prelude  to— 

"  The  Sabbaths  of  Eternity, 
One  Sabbath  deep  and  wide."  * 

*  Tennyson — "St.  Agnes'  Eve.'' 


PART  IL 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE   STATION   AT  BEYAN   COGHLAN's. 

AT  an  early  hour  on  a  cold  winter's  morning  in 
December,  groups  of  people,  in  holiday  attire, 
might  be  seen  wending  their  way  towards  the 
house  of  Bryan  Coghlan,  one  of  the  most  respectable 
and  substantial  farmers  in  the  parish  of  Boon. 
On  the  countenances  of  all,  young-  as  well  as  old, 
there  was  a  thoughtful  expression,  subdued  and 
reverential,  as  if  their  minds  were  occupied  with 
thoughts  other  than  those  of  earth.  And  such,  in 
truth,  was  the  case ;  for  they  were  going  to  the 
"  Station,"  to  be  held  that  morning  in  Bryan 
Coghlan's,  for  the  townland  of  Lumcloon,  and  each 
was  examining,  on  the  way,  his  or  her  conscience 
in  preparation  for  Confession.  For  Irish  readers 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  that  such  stations 
are  held  in  the  houses  of  the  people  in  most  parts 
of  Ireland  twice  a  year,  at  Christmas  and  Easter 
times. 

The  custom  dates  back  to  the  "penal  days," 
when  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  offered  up  in  private 
houses,  and  frequently  even  on  the  "  Mass  Rock  " 
(Corrig-an-Affrion),  in  some  secluded  mountain 
glen,  with  scouts  posted  around  on  the  heights, 
during  its  celebration,  to  give  timely  warning  of 
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the  coining  of  the  "  priest-hunters "  with  their 
blood-hounds, 

"  Taught  alike  to  run  * 
Upon  the  scent  of  wolf  and  friar." 

As  the  various  groups  entered  Bryan  Coghlan's 
spacious  kitchen,  where  a  mighty  turf  fire  was 
blazing  011  the  hearthstone,  they  were  hospitably 
invited  by  the  members  of  his  family  to  draw  near 
and  take  an  "  air  of  the  fire."  There  was  an 
appearance  of  unusual  cheermess  and  comfort 
about  the  farm-house  that  morning ;  for,  what 
with  the  warm  glow  of  the  cheerful  fire  reflected 
in  the  rows  of  bright  saucepans  on  the  wall,  and 
multi-coloured  plates  on  the  dresser,  and  the 
immaculate  whiteness  of  the  newly  whitewashed 
walls,  and  the  spick-and-span  cleanliness  of  every- 
thing around,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  gala- 
day  appearance  of  its  inmates,  the  poor  kitchen 
seemed  glorified  and  metamorphosed  into  a 
splendour,  as  unwonted  as  it  was  unreal.  Indeed, 
independently  of  their  spiritual  advantages, 
stations  in  Ireland  serve  the  admirable  purpose 
of  periodical  thorough  cleaning-down,  painting, 
papering  and  renovating  of  the  people's  houses ; 
for  there  is  a  general  and  laudable  ambition  to 
make  them  worthy  of  the  holy  purpose  for  which 
they  are  selected. 

During  the  interval  of  wraiting  for  the  priest  to 
arrive,  such  conversation  as  took  place  was  carried 
on  in  a  quiet,  subdued  tone ;  even  the  youngest 
and  most  thoughtless  suppressed  all  unseemly 
laughter  and  merriment.  It  would  not,  indeed,  be 
*  Thomas  O.  Davis— "The  Penal  Day8.5' 
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strictly  true  to  say  that  the  irrepressible  tendency 
of  the  Irish  nature  to  harmless  drollery  and  fun 
was  entirely  subdued.  When  a  man  so  much  given 
to  profanity  and  exaggeration,  as  Seumas  Gannon 
was  known  to  be,  was  seen  kneeling  on  the  clay 
floor  in  a  quiet  corner,  and  praying  with  great 
volubility  and  unction,  nods  and  nudges  and  facial 
contortions  might  be  observed  amongst  a  few  giddy 
youths.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  occupation  of  cattle- 
jobber,  Seumas  had  picked  up,  at  fairs  and  markets, 
such  a  variety  of  strange  oaths  and  profane  lan- 
guage that  he  could  scarce  utter  a  sentence  without 
introducing  sundry  specimens  of  them,  quite 
unconsciously,  indeed,  and  without  any  malice 
aforethought  whatever,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  amusing  episode  : — 

"  I  hope,"  said  a  mischievous  young  fellow — Will 
Doran  by  name — "that  I'll  get  heard  before 
Seumas,  anyhow,  for  the  Lord  knows  how  long 
I'll  have  to  wait  if  I  don't.  Sure,  it  would  take 
him  an  hour  to  tell  all  the  curses  he  lets  fly  in  a 
day,  not  to  say  six  months." 

"I  hope,"  said  another  youth,  named  Peter 
Eooney,  "  he  won't  forget  to  tell  the  string  of 
them  he  let  go  the  other  day  after  our  goats  for 
only  lookin'  into  his  '  bawn/  I  wonder  that  th' 
earth  doesn't  open  some  day  and  swally  him,  for 
he's  not  lucky." 

This  conversation,  of  course,  was  carried  on  in 
an  undertone,  yet  loud  enough  for  poor  penitent 
Seumas  to  overhear  it.  He  paid  no  attention, 
however,  to  this  playful  raillery,  as  with  a  pre- 
ternaturally  solemn  face  he  prayed  volubly  and 
incessantly,  and  struck  his  breast  with  every  sign 
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of  contrition,   believing   himself,    no   doubt,    the 
greatest  sinner  in  the  parish. 

Again  the  mischief-loving  Will  whispered  to 
his  companion : 

"  It  would  be  worth  while  watching  him  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  to  see  him  goin'  to  the  Chapel, 
for  his  penance  won't  be  anything  less  than  having 
to  go  round  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  on  his  bare 
knees,  and  he'll  go  to  perform  them  in  the  dark, 
you  may  be  sure." 

At  this  sally  there  was  a  suppressed  titter,  which 
so  riled  Seumas  that  he  arose  from  his  knees, 
exclaiming  angrily : 

"  Musha,  can't  ye  let  a  man  say  his  prayers  in 
payee,  ye  pair  of  spailpins,  bad — " 

Remembering  the  place  and  the  occasion,  he 
checked  himself  suddenly,  not,  however,  without 
betraying  what  the  full  expression  would  be  if 
completed. 

Amidst  indignant  cries  of  "  shame  "  he  returned 
to  his  devotions,  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  deep  sorrow  and  mortification,  on  account  of 
his  unfortunate  habit  of  profanity. 

A  venerable  man,  Owen  Daly,  universally 
respected,  and  almost  feared  throughout  the 
parish,  took  occasion  from  the  above  incident  to 
read  a  lecture  to  the  delinquents.  He  was  a 
Dominican  tertiary,  the  president  of  the  "  Purga- 
toriaiis  "  (or  society  for  reciting  the  office  for  the 
dead  at  wakes),  had  charge  of  the  parochial  lending 
library,  and  taught  catechism  in  the  Sunday 
School.  Being,  withal,  a  very  pious  man  of  stain- 
less character,  he  was  justly  considered  in  Doon 
to  be  the  next  most  important  man  in  the  parish, 
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after  Father  John  himself.  Removing  his 
spectacles  and  closing  his  prayer  book,  he  looked 
sternly  at  the  youths,  Will  Doran  and  Peter 
Rooney,  who^cowered  before  his  glance  ;  and  then 
reproachfully  and  sadly  he  regarded  Seumas 
Gannon,  who  seemed  the  very  picture  of  the 
humble  publican  in  the  Gospel,  as,  kneeling  on  the 
damp  clay  floor  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  he  prayed 
with  more  volubility  than  ever,  not  so  much  as 
noticing  near-sighted  old  Barney  Kelly  when  he 
stumbled  and  fell  on  his  recumbent  form. 

"  Ye  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  your- 
selves," said  Owen,  "  for  your  most  disgraceful 
misconduct  and  unbecomin'  levity  on  this  solemn 
occasion  that  brings  us  together  in  this  house 
to-day — a  house  that  is  shortly  to  become  the 
house  of  God  by  the  Holy  Sacrifice  being  offered 
up  in  it.  Ye  seem  to  forget  what  ye  heard  in  the 
Gospel  of  last  Sunday  about  them  that  gave 
scandal  to  '  the  little  ones  ' — the  childre — that  it 
was  better  for  them  that  a  milestone  (misquotation 
for  millstone)  was  tied  to  their  necks,  and  that 
they  should  be  dhrowned  in  the  depths  of  the 
say." 

However,  the  announcement,  "  the  priest  is 
coming,"  brought  Owen's  exhortation  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion — or  "  Father  Owen,"  as  some 
parish  wags  called  the  old  man  behind  his  back. 
God  rest  his  soul.  He  was  a  grand  specimen  of 
the  men  of  the  "  old  school,"  a  true  apostle  in  his 
humble  sphere,  and,  no  doubt,  he  has  earned  an 
apostle's  crown.  Soon  after  seven  o'clock  Father 
John  arrived  at  the  station-house,  looking  hale 
and  hearty  after  his  four  miles'  ride  in  the  keen 
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frosty  air.  Bryan  Coghlan  was  already  awaiting 
him  at  the  end  of  tho  "  boreen "  leading  to  his 
house,  and  Mrs.  Coghlan  was  standing  smiling 
and  courtesying  in  the  doorway  as  the  genial 
"  soggarth "  approached ;  and  by  both  he  was 
received  with  that  mixture  of  familiarity  and 
reverential  respect  with  which  his  parishioners 
were  accustomed  to  treat  him.  The  elder  members 
of  the  family,  boys  and  girls,  also  advanced  shyly 
and  timidly  to  grasp  his  outstretched  hand,  and 
murmured  a  kindly  "  you're  welcome,  Father." 
Words  could  not  describe  the  looks  of  deep  venera- 
tion and  tender  affection,  which  every  face  in  that 
crowd  wore,  as  their  idolized  pastor  stood  amongst 
them. 

He  heard  confessions  in  the  parlour,  or  best  room 
of  the  house  ;  and  now  the  demeanour  of  the  people 
was  as  reverent  as  if  they  were  in  the  Church,  for 
they  knew  that  Bryan  Coghlan's  house  was  for 
the  time  the  House  of  God,  indeed.  For  a  couple 
of  hours  religious  silence  prevailed,  as  they 
approached  or  emerged  from  His  Tribunal  of 
Mercy  that  morning  erected  there. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   STATION  MASS. 


AT  last  the  crowd  of  penitents — over  forty — were 
all  "  heard,"  and  Father  John  proceeded  to  say  Mass 
in  the  kitchen,  it  being  the  largest  apartment  of 
the  house.  Owen  had  the  proud  privilege  of 
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serving ;  and,  if  his  latiiiity  was  far  from  perfect, 
and  his  pronunciation  anything  but  prosodic, 
his  manner  was  deeply  reverential  and  edifying. 
For  full  forty  years  he  had  served  the  Station 
Mass  in  Lumcloon,  and  to  many  the  white-haired 
old  man,  with  his  spectacles  on  the  tip  of  his  nose, 
with  his  dignified  carriage,  and  solemn,  drawling 
responses,  seemed  as  indispensable  to  the  sacred 
function  as  the  priest  himself. 

Let  us — for  it  will  be  instructive — study  that 
congregation  of  devout  worshippers,  there  on  their 
knees  on  the  damp  clay  floor  in  reverent  silence, 
whilst  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  being  offered  up. 
Many  old  people,  long  since  incapable  from  extreme 
age  and  infirmities  of  going  to  Mass  to  the  Parish 
Church,  managed,  somehow,  to  come  to  the  station 
house,  chiefly  in  order  to  save  the  priest  the  trouble 
of  going  to  attend  them  in  their  houses — a  duty 
which,  otherwise,  he  would  have  to  perform.  It 
was  literally  true,  indeed,  that  the  lame,  the  halt, 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  were  there,  as  well  as  the 
young  and  vigorous ;  the  smooth-cheeked,  rosy- 
faced  girl  of  eighteen  side  by  side  with  the 
withered  and  wrinkled  old  grandmother  of  eighty  ; 
the  young  Hercules  of  nineteen  beside  the  lean, 
pinched-faced,  and  shrunken  form  of  the  patriarch 
of  ninety.  Some  mothers  had  brought  their 
younger  children  with  them,  even  babes  in  arms, 
having  no  one  to  care  them  in  their  absence  :  so 
that,  frequently  during  Mass,  the  artless  babble  of 
the  infant,  learning  how  to  talk,  might  be  heard 
commingling  with  the  half-suppressed  sobs  of 
contrition,  and  loud  ejaculatory  prayers  of  the  old. 

It  was  easy  to  see  from  the  dress  and  appearance 
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of  most,  that  the  hard  struggle  to  maintain  some 
show  of  respectability  was  even  greater  than  they 
would  care  to  admit  to  their  nearest  friends. 
The  wrell-worn  frieze  coats  and  corduroys  of  the 
men ;  the  threadbare  gowns  and  faded  shawls  of 
the  women ;  the  pale,  care-worn  face  of  the 
youthful  wife,  and  the  ill-fed  appearance  of  the 
labourer  or  struggling  cottier — all  bespoke  penury, 
bad  dietary,  hardships  and  privations.  But  if 
their  outward  seeming  were  poor  and  mean,  there 
was  gold  without  alloy  in  their  hearts — deep, 
adoring  love  for  their  religion  and  their  priests. 
Truly,  the  words  of  Scripture  might  well  be  applied 
to  them  :  "  All  the  beauty  of  the  King'**  daughter 
is  within  "  (Ps.  44). 

What  a  beautiful  manifestation  of  living,  lively 
faith  was  that,  which  those  poor  peasants  exhibited 
in  Bryan  Coghlan's  kitchen  on  that  December 
morning,  whilst  the  august  Sacrifice  was  being 
offered  up.  How  their  care-worn  faces  brightened, 
and  became  spiritualised,  and,  as  it  were,  glorified 
by  their  vivid  realisation  of  the  unseen,  and  by 
the  excess  of  inward  peace  and  joy  they  experienced, 
from  knowing  that  their  God  was  coming  down 
from  Heaven  to  comfort  and  console  them ;  to 
heal  the  sick ;  to  enrich  the  poor ;  to  pour  the 
balm  of  His  consolation  into  the  hearts  of  the 
sorrowful  and  the  afflicted.  He,  the  "  King  of 
Kings,  and  the  Lord  of  Lords,"  whom  the  prophet 
Daniel  in  the  vision  saw  surrounded  by  "  thousands 
of  thousands  who  ministered  unto  Him,  and  ten 
thousand  times  a  hundred  thousand  who  stood 
before  Him"  (Dan.  7) — He  was  among  them. 
He,  who  "  dwelleth  in  light  inaccessible,"  and  whose 
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beauty  and  glory  are  such  that  the  angels  veil  their 
faces  with  their  wings  in  His  presence — He  was 
there  in  their  midst.  He,  whose  home  is  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem,  described  by  St.  John  in  the 
Apocalypse  as  a  city  of  pure  gold,  whose  walls  are 
ornamented  with  emeralds,  sapphires,  jasper,  and 
all  manner  of  precious  stones,  and  whose  gates  are 
so  many  pearls — He  was  their  guest.  He  left  the 
songs  of  the  angels  and  the  unceasing  Hosannas  of 
His  Seraphim,  and  came  down  into  that  poor 
kitchen,  with  its  earthen  floor,  whitewashed  walls, 
blackened  and  smoke-begrimed  rafters,  and  mean 
furniture. 

Such  were  the  visions  which  filled  the  souls  of 
these  humble  peasants  that  morning,  bringing 
down  heaven  to  earth,  and  raising  up  earth  to 
heaven.  The  highest  and  the  lowest  were  united. 
Truly,  it  was  "  Paradise  Regained  " — heaven  on 
earth  for  those  lowly  worshippers. 

And  may  we  not  reverently  say  that  the  poor 
surroundings  of  that  Irish  cabin,  which  the  Kingly 
guest  visited  that  day,  revived  tender  and  fond 
associations  in  His  mind  of  a  dear  old  stable  at 
Bethlehem,  and  an  humble  cottage  at  Nazareth  ; 
and  is  it  not  natural  to  think,  that  the  sight  of 
those  simple,  kindly,  poorly-clad  peasants  will 
recall  sweet  memories  of  the  rough,  rude  shepherds 
who  were  first  to  welcome  and  adore  Him  on  the 
first  Christmas  morning  ?  Surely,  He  will  feel 
at  home  in  such  congenial  surroundings,  even 
more  so,  than  in  the  grand  Cathedral  with  all  its — 

"  Rich  marbles — richer  painting — shrines  where  flame 
The  lamps  of  gold — and  haughty  dome  which  vies 
In  air  with  Earth's  chief  structures."  * 

*  Byron— "  Childe  Harold." 
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Yes,  they  are  very  happy  this  morning,  these 
simple,  faithful  people,  with  their  well-beloved 
Soggarth  in  their  midst ;  with  the  priceless 
treasures  of  God's  graces  in  their  souls ;  with 
their  Jesus  dwelling  in  their  hearts — the  lover  of 
the  poor,  of  publicans  and  sinners,  once  more 
amongst  His  well-beloved  poor.  Well  might  He 
address  them  in  the  beautiful  words  of  St.  Bernard's 
Sermon  on  the  Nativity :  "  Your  rags  are  more 
precious  in  My  sight  than  all  the  purple  of  the 
world ;  your  poverty  is  to  Me  greater  riches  than 
the  earth  holds." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Father  John,  and  many 
holy  and  learned  ecclesiastics  as  well,  that  these 
stations  were,  under  Providence,  an  important 
means  of  keeping  the  faith  as  pure,  and  simple, 
and  unsullied  among  the  Irish  people,  as  we  find 
it,  and  also  of  endearing  their  priests  to  them  by 
the  tenderest  ties  of  love  and  veneration.  Hence, 
although  the  station  involved  some  expense  in 
entertaining  to  breakfast  all  the  neighbours  who 
attended  it,  even  the  poorest  were  anxious  to  have 
"  their  turn  "  of  the  station-Mass  in  their  houses, 
believing  most  firmly  that  it  brought  down  bless- 
ings, spiritual  and  temporal,  on  them  and  theirs,  as 
it  surely  did.  To  some  it  may  seem  incongruous, 
if  not  wanting  in  reverence,  to  have  Mass  offered 
in  a  poor  cabin,  with  the  altar  stone,  or  portable 
altar,  placed  on  a  deal  table,  under  a  blackened 
roof  of  sods  or  "  scraws."  But  we  may  answer 
that,  since  Christ  deigned  to  be  born  in  a  poor 
cavern  or  stable,  where  the  ox  and  the  ass  sought 
shelter  in  the  mid-winter  snow-storm,  He  will  not 
be  displeased  with  the  congenial  poverty  of  an 
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Irish  cabin,  where  a  "  cead  mile  failte  " — a  fervent 
hundred  thousand  welcomes — greet  Him,  when 
at  the  Consecration  He  is  "  born  again  in  the  hands 
of  the  priest,"  as  St.  Augustine  expresses  it.  Father 
O'Kane,  of  Maynooth,  the  learned  author  of "  Notes 
on  the  Rubies,"  tells  us  that,  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  during  the  fury  of  the  persecutions,  the 
faithful  were  permitted  even  to  carry  the  Blessed 
Eucharist  to  their  houses  and  retain  It  there,  that 
they  might  receive  it  themselves  when  unable  to 
assist  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries. 
Was  not  the  Church  established  in  the  "  Upper 
Room  "  in  Jerusalem  on  the  first  Pentecost ;  and 
did  it  not  live  in  the  Catacombs  during  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Roman  Emperors  ?  These,  and  many 
other  reasons,  would  Father  John  adduce  in 
defence  of  the  good  old  custom  of  stations. 

He  used  to  relate  some  amusing  instances  of  his 
experiences,  as  a  curate  in  another  parish,  when 
two  priests  attended  the  station  in  a  house  having 
only  two  available,  or,  at  least,  presentable  apart- 
ments. The  Parish  Priest,  in  deference  to  his 
dignity,  was  invited  "  to  sit "  in  the  bedroom- 
parlour,  or  best  room,  where  was  situated,  as  dear 
old  Goldsmith  says : 

"  The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay — 
A  bed  by  nght,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day."  * 

The  curate  occupied  the  kitchen,  hearing  Con- 
fessions away  hi  a  corner,  as  far  removed  as  space 
would  permit  from  the  crowd,  which,  indeed,  was 
not  very  far. 

There  the  penitents  knelt  before  him,  and  con- 

*  Goldsmith— "  The  Deserted  Village." 
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fessed  their  sins  with  an  absolute  disregard  of  the 
prompting  of  false  shame  and  human  respect.  So 
absorbed  were  they  in  the  duty  they  were  perform- 
ing, and  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  conviction  that 
it  was  to  God,  in  the  person  of  His  minister,  they 
were  speaking,  that'  they  paid  no  heed  to  the  near 
proximity  of  others,  who  had  to  put  their  fingers 
in  their  ears,  sometimes,  to  avoid  overhearing  some 
garrulous  old  man  or  woman.  Little,  indeed,  did 
most  of  them  care  whether  their  simple  tales  were 
overheard  or  not ;  for  they  were  such  as  might  not 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  any  honest  cheek.  As 
an  instance,  the  following  incident,  which  happened 
to  Father  John  himself,  might  be  cited  as  an 
illustration  of  this  spirit. 

On  one  occasion  an  old  man,  a  poor  labourer, 
came  to  him,  ensconced  in  his  chimney-corner, 
for  Confession,  and  began  by  remarking,  in  what 
he  considered,  no  doubt,  a  whisper,  but  which  was 
much  nearer  to  a  shout : 

"  I'm  a  little  deaf,  your  Reverence  " — pointing  to 
his  ears. 

"  It  is  better  for  you  to  go  to  Father  Molloy," 
Father  John  shouted — for  it  was  well  knowTn  that 
the  man  was  as  deaf  as  a  post — "  go  to  the  other 
room  where  the  Parish  Priest  is  hearing,  and  where 
people  cannot  overhear  you  making  your  Con- 
fession." 

"  I'd  rather  go  to  your  Reverence,"  he  replied,  in 
the  same  stentorian  voice,  "  because  you're  nice  and 
aisy,  and  no  way  wicked,  God  bless  you,  and  you 
don't  put  on  too  big  a  pinance.  And  what  do  I 
care  if  the  whole  'varsal  world  hears  my  sins  so 
long  as  yer  Reverence  hears  me,  and  so  long  as 
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the  Almighty  God  hears  me  ;  not  one  '  thraneen' 
do  I  care,  yer  Reverence  ;  so  go  on  and  hear  me 
yerseli,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  I'll  pray  for  you 
night,  noon,  and  mornin'." 

At  a  beck,  however,  from  the  priest,  all  went 
outside  into  the  yard  while  the  confession  was 
being  heard  of  the  importunate  penitent  who  was 
"  a  little  hard  o'  hearin'." 

What  an  example  of  humility  and  faith  to  those 
rich  and  fastidious  Catholics,  who  are  ashamed 
to  do  the  right  through  fear  of  miserable  human 
respect,  and  the  world's  cheap  sneer  or  sarcasm. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  STATION  SERMON. 

AFTER  Mass  and  thanksgiving,  Father  John, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  addressed  a 
brief  and  practical,  although  informal  and  un- 
studied, homily  to  the  people,  as  was  his  custom 
at  the  Christmas  and  Easter  stations.  As  it  was 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  friendly  talk,  he  was  in 
no  way  displeased  when  some  old  people  inter- 
jected audible  comments,  as  we  shall  hear. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  he  said,  "  to  see  so  many  of 
my  good  old  people  here  to-day,  as  well  as  such  a 
large  gathering  of  the  young  men  and  women. 
Many  of  the  old  and  infirm,  whom  I  see  around 
me,  came  here  at  great  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves, I  have  no  doubt,  in  order  to  save  me  the 
labour  of  visiting  them  in  their  homes,  knowing 
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that,  like  themselves,  I  am  growing  old  and  feeble, 
too.  (Voices — '  No,  no,  yer  Reverence,  it's  getting 
young-looking  you  are ;  God  spare  you  your 
health  and  lave  you  long  among  us/)  But  it  is 
only  a  labour  of  love  for  me  to  attend  in  your 
homes  any  that  are  sick,  or  too  old  and  weak  to 
come  to  the  station.  (A  voice — '  We  know  that 
well,  yer  Reverence ;  God  bless  you,  you  were 
always  a  "  good  warrant "  to  mind  the  sick ;  no 
better.')  Thank  God,  there  are  no  serious  abuses, 
much  less  scandals,  amongst  us,  although  there 
is  room  for  improvement  in  a  great  many  ways, 
and  in  a  great  many  things,  I  suppose." 

He  then  referred  to  the  schools  of  the  parish, 
which  he  himself  had  built,  and  in  which  he  took 
commendable  pride  and  a  paternal  interest.  He 
contrasted  the  enormous  educational  advantages 
of  their  time  compared  with  the  days  of  the  hedge- 
school,  when  the  boy  who  got  through  his 
"  Vostker  and  the  double  spelling-book,"  and 
could  spell  "  Antitrinitarian,"  was  considered  a 
very  prodigy  of  learning.  For  the  hundredth 
time  he  impressed  on  them  the  necessity  of  having 
the  Rosary  said  in  every  family  as  night  prayers. 
It  was  something  to  boast  of  that,  as  the  result  of 
his  preaching  it  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
there  was  not  a  house  in  the  parish  of  Doon,  not 
even  one,  in  which  this  beautiful  devotion  was 
not  nightly  carried  out,  correctly  and  reverently. 
No  wonder  that  its  women  were  pure,  and  its 
men  virtuous ;  for  no  young  man  or  woman  can 
practise  saying  the  Rosary  daily,  and  yet  continue 
to  lead  a  bad  life. 

In  a  tone  of  paternal  reproach,  "  more  in  sorrow 
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than  in  anger,"  he  called  attention  to  the 
occasional  disgraceful  scones  of  drunkenness  wit- 
nessed at  fairs  and  markets,  and  even  sometimes 
at  wakes  and  funerals. 

"  I  know  very  well,"  he  said,  "  how  it  all  happens." 
You  start  for  fair  or  market  at  daybreak,  after  a 
hasty  and  scanty  meal,  often  enough  a  poor  one ; 
you  take  a  few  drinks  of  stale,  sickening  porter, 
or  bad,  poisonous,  fresh  whiskey  ;  and  this,  acting 
on  an  empty  stomach,  together  with  the  excite- 
ment of  transacting  your  business,  simply  drives 
you  mad.  Thus,  drink  makes  the  quiet,  harmless 
father  a  brute,  and  the  gentle,  chivalrous  son  a 
demon,  as  quarrelsome  and  cross  '  as  a  bag  of 
cats,'  as  the  saying  has  it :  and  it  makes  the  meek, 
Madonna-like  mother  a  maudlin,  disgusting  thing, 
at  the  sight  of  whom  the  very  angels  might  weep. 
This  is  strong  language  to  use,  my  good  people, 
who  so  seldom  transgress  in  this  matter,  thank 
God  ;  but  I  feel  so  keenly  the  disgrace  and  degrada- 
tion which  individuals,  otherwise  so  good  and  so 
God-fearing,  sometimes  bring  on  themselves,  their 
religion  and  their  country  by  their  thoughtless 
conduct,  and  in  the  very  excess  of  their  proverbial 
generosity  and  good  nature,  that  I  could  almost 
scourge  them,  as,  in  His  just  anger,  our  Divine 
Lord  did  those  who  profaned  His  temple  by  turning 
it  into  a  mart  for  sordid  gain.  Why  cannot 
people  bring  food  with  them,  when  they  go  long 
distances  to  fairs  and  markets,  or  procure  a  cheap 
meal  there  ?  and  then  their  drink  or  two  will 
not  madden  them,  as  it  otherwise  will.  Truly 
does  the  poet  exclaim  :  '  0  God,  that  men  should 
put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their 
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brains  ! '  *     (Voices — '  We  won't  forget  your  good 
advice.') 

"  In  conclusion,  my  good  people,"  Father  John 
continued,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone  from  the 
stern  and  severe  to  the  mild  and  emotional,  "  I 
must  appeal  to  you  in  this  townland,  as  I  am 
appealing  to  the  people  of  the  parish  at  every 
station  this  Christmas  time,  to  do  your  very  best 
to  help  to  stop  the  tide  of  emigration,  which  is 
carrying  away  from  Ireland  the  best  and  bravest 
and  noblest  of  our  young  men  and  women,  at  the 
rate  of  some  forty  thousand  a  year.  (Sensation.) 
There  are  old  people  here  who  remember  the  time 
when  the  population  of  this  parish  was  twice  what 
it  is  now.  It  could  afford  to  support  a  curate 
then,  what  it  can't  now,  as  my  poor  old  bones 
have  reason  to  know.  (A  smile.)  Why  cannot 
the  boys  and  girls,  who  may  be  thinking  of 
emigrating,  seek  service  from  the  comfortable 
farmers  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  where  there 
is  a  demand  for  labour  ?  If  the  wage  be  smaller 
than  abroad,  surely  there  are  other  compensating 
advantages.  Their  faith  will  not  be  exposed  to 
the  same  dangers  as  in  foreign  lands,  where, 
according  to  all  accounts,  not  merely  thousands, 
but  millions — aye,  millions  of  Irish  people  by  birth 
or  descent,  have  fallen  away  from  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  and  exchanged  the  religion  of  St. 
Patrick  for  that  of  the  Methodists,  Jumpers, 
Banters,  or  some  one  of  these  heretical  sects  now 
numbering  more  than  three  hundred.  I  am  told 
that  there  are  as  many  religions  now  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year.  (Exclamations  of  'Oh,  glory 
*  Shakespeare— "Othello." 
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be  to  God,  isn't  it  awful.')  Why  should  you  leave 
the  Catholic  atmosphere  of  holy  Ireland,  and  your 
hopes  of  a  quiet,  peaceful  life  at  home,  of  a  happy 
death-bed,  and,  when  the  end  comes,  of  sleeping 
your  last  long  sleep  among  your  kindred  in  Old 
Kilreehan  graveyard.  Oh,  stay  at  home,  stay  at 
home,  my  people,  in  your  own  fair  land,  with  its 
climate  as  *  soft  as  a  mother's  smile,  and  its  soil 
fruitful  as  God's  love.'*  You  will  never  find 
such  health  anywhere  as  amongst  your  own  purple 
hills  and  smiling  valleys ;  such  warm  hearts  and 
true  friends  as  among  your  kith  and  kin  in  holy 
Ireland ;  and  such  calm,  religious  peace  and 
happiness  as  around  your  own  firesides,  among 
the  old  folks  at  home  in  Doon — the  dearest  spot 
on  earth  for  you  and  me." 

Unconsciously  Father  John,  always  of  a  poetical 
turn  of  mind,  had  worked  up  both  himself  and  his 
audience  into  "  the  melting  mood,"  f  so  that  he  con- 
cluded his  little  homily  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion,  and  amidst  sobs  and  tears  all  round ; 
for  when  he  spoke  of  emigration  there  were  few 
of  his  hearers  who  were  not  thinking  of  near  and 
dear  ones  in  the  "  greater  Ireland  beyond  the 
seas."  However,  laughter  and  light-hearted  gaiety 
were  soon  to  take  the  place  of  weeping,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  Aye,  there  it  was  again,  the  old 
characteristic  of  our  romantic  race — the  tendency 
to  be  ever  oscillating  betwixt  a  smile  and  a  tear. 

"  Erin,  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thine  eyes 
Blend  like  the  rainbow  that  hangs  in  thy  skies."  J 

*  Thomas  O.  Davis — "  Essays." 

t  Shakespeare — "  Othello." 

t  Thomas  Moore — "  Irish  Melodies." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   STATION  BREAKFAST. 

As  all  who  assisted  at  the  station  Mass  had  also 
received  Holy  Communion,   and  were  therefore 
fasting,  they  were  invited,  according  to  custom,  to 
breakfast  by  the  hospitable  host,  Bryan  Coghlan. 
On  such  occasions  all  are  expected  to  remain,  the 
poorest  day-labourer  or  "  spailpin,"  no  less  than 
the  farmer  of  some  consequence ;    and  a  refusal, 
without  good  and  sufficient  cause,  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  the  family  of  the  station  house  is 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  slight  and  insult.    In  the 
present  case  it  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  all 
were  compelled  to  stay  for  breakfast,  if  not  by 
moral  at  least  by  physical  force.    Tom  Coghlan, 
Bryan's   son,    a   young,    broad-shouldered   giant, 
stood  full  in  the  kitchen  door-way  and  barred  all 
egress.    A  shy  young  fellow  would  attempt  to 
get  past  on  the  pretence  of  business  at  home,  but 
Tom  would  scout  the  notion  and  shove  him  back, 
raising  his  clenched  fist,  a  Nasmyth  st?am-hammer 
on  a  small  scale,  in  a  threatening  manner,   to 
intimidate  all  and  sundry  who  would  attempt  to 
escape.     One  woman,  indeed,  who  had  left  a  baby 
at   home  in  charge  of   her  mother-in-law,  an  old 
bed-ridden  woman,  was  allowed  to  go ;    but  not 
before    Mrs.    Coghlan    and   her    daughters   were 
called  on  the  scene,  as  a  court  of  appeal,  and  had 
given  a  permit  after  a  long  and  heated  altercation. 
Even  then  she  was  not  allowed  to  leave  without  a 
cup  of  tea.    During  this  diversion  a  young  girl, 
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who  had  never  breakfasted  before  in  a  strange 
house,  seized  the  opportunity  of  attempting  the 
perilous  pass,  and  had  almost  succeeded  in  getting 
away,  when  the  vigilant  eye  of  Mrs.  Coghlan's 
servant  girl,  Judy  Harney,  caught  sight  of  the 
fugitive.  Putting  a  sturdy  arm  round  the  escaping 
girl  she  shot  her  back  into  the  kitchen,  where  she 
collided  with  old  Peggy  Dowd,  knocking  her  off 
her  stool  in  the  chimney  corner,  where  she  was 
enjoying  a  furtive  "  blast  of  the  pipe,"  and  ruffling 
her  temper  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  place  and 
occasion  alone  prevented  her  from  using  profane 
language. 

"  Musha,  are  you  goin'  to  disgrace  the  house," 
cried  the  irate  Judy,  "  tryin'  to  stale  off  that  way, 
as  if  there  wasn't  lashins  and  lavins  for  everyone." 

The  table,  over  which  the  priest  presided,  was, 
of  course,  in  the  parlour,  or  best  room ;  and  as 
many  of  the  men  as  it  would  accommodate,  especi- 
ally the  more  intelligent  or  "  knowledgeable  "  men, 
who  knew  how  to  talk  to  his  Eeverence,  were 
invited  to  keep  him  company.  However,  there 
was  a  special  chair  for  the  priest,  a  special  teapot, 
special  cream,  sugar,  and  special  toast  for  him  ;  and 
if  a  blundering  old  man  happened,  occasionally, 
to  appropriate  any  of  these  good  things,  the 
hostess,  looking  daggers  at  him,  would  quietly 
remove  them  out  of  reach  of  the  unwitting  offender. 
No  doubt,  many  of  the  rules  of  good  manners  at 
table  were  violated  by  these  poor  people  ;  yet  they 
invariably  displayed  that  native  courtesy,  politeness 
and  consideration  for  others,  which  make  even  the 
rudest  and  most  ignorant  Irish  peasant  "  nature's 
gentleman." 
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The  kitchen,  where  the  women  breakfasted,  was 
a  scene  of  great  animation  and  bustle,  of  lively 
repartee,  and  good-humoured  banter.  Only  a 
great  or  "  valiant  woman  "  ever  ventured  to  join 
the  clerical  party — one,  in  fact,  who  was  either 
unanimously  voted  "  a  lady  "  in  the  parish,  or  the 
nearest  thing  to  it.  As  none  of  the  women  of  Boon 
ever  arrogated  to  themselves  this  equivocal  title, 
they  all  chose  the  "  lower  board  "  in  the  kitchen,  as 
being  their  legitimate  place.  Father  John,  how- 
ever, did  not  think  anything  the  less  of  his 
parishioners  because  they  were  all  plain,  humble 
people,  for  on  one  occasion  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  a  brother  parish  priest,  who  boasted  of  the 
number  of  grand  people  in  his  congregation  : 

"  Thanks  be  to  God,  I  have  no  ladies  or  gentlemen 
in  my  parish." 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  rather  strange 
expression  that  Father  John  objected  to  ladies  and 
gentlemen  as  such,  since  he  himself  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  perfect  Christian  gentleman. 
Rather,  the  terms  were  associated  in  his  mind 
with  the  intolerant,  Protestant,  West-British 
ascendancy  of  the  country — and  their  slavish 
imitators  among  weak-kneed,  un-Irish  Catholics — 
who  had  so  long  regarded  these  honourable  titles 
as  only  applicable  to  themselves,  and  who  looked 
on  the  "  mere  Irish,"  such  as  Father  John's 
parishioners,  as  little  less  than  savages. 

"  The  blue  blood  of  the  old  Irish  aristocracy,"  he 
would  say,  "  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  poor  Carrolls, 
and  Connors,  and  Moores,  the  descendants  of  kings 
tuid  chieftains,  who  were  despoiled  of  their  posses- 
sions by  those  who  now  ride  in  their  carriages  and 
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display  their  coats  of  arms.  Why,  some  of  the 
fathers  or  grandfathers  of  these  mushroom  gentry 
wore  coats  without  any  arms,  and  were  glad  to 
have  that  same." 

While  the  women  folk  are  enjoying  the  good 
things  of  the  kitchen,  the  huge  loaves  and  currant 
cakes,  the  pots  of  boiled  eggs,  the  beautiful  rolls 
of  rich,  yellow  butter,  the  cream  and  strong  tea 
go  leor,  we  shall  return  to  the  parlour,  where  his 
Reverence  and  the  elders  were  enjoying  "  the 
feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul."*  So  long 
and  intimately  had  these  old  n  ^  known  their 
dearly-loved  pastor,  that,  wb:  ..taining  for 

his  sacred  Character  a  deep  anc  Aiding  reverence, 
yet  in  moments  of  unrestraire'  friendly  intercourse, 
they  regarded  him  as  a  brot  r  who  had  grown  up 
amongst  them,  as  a  member  of  their  family  circle. 
Reminiscences  of  the  good  old  times  were  a  favourite 
topic  at  station  breakfasts,  for  Father  John,  a 
priest  of  the  "  old  school,"  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  past,  in  many  respects — "  laudator  temporis 
acti."\  It  was  his  custom  both  to  teach  the 
people  on  all  occasions,  and  to  learn  from  them ; 
for  the  memories  of  the  old  were  veritable  store- 
houses of  folklore.  He  loved  to  "  draw  out "  the 
village  patriarchs,  and  to  hear  them  narrate  the 
legends  and  stories  handed  down  by  tradition  of 
local  ruins,  mounds,  and  holy  wells,  however  wild 
or  improbable  they  might  seem.  He  believed  that 
there  were  grains  of  truth  in  the  most  extravagant 
of  those  traditions,  and  that  such  precious  heir- 
looms and  venerable  relics  of  the  glorious  past 

*  Pope — "  Translation  of  Satires  of  Horace." 
t  Horace — "  Ars  Poetica." 
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should  not  be  allowed  to  die  with  their  custodians — 
old  men  and  women,  often  reticent  enough  about 
them  unless  they  found  an  admiring  and  apprecia- 
tive audience.  The  station  breakfast  offered 
special  facilities  for  coaxing  the  old  chroniclers 
into  communicativeness,  which  Father  John,  a 
considerable  antiquarian  himself,  always  availed 
of— 

"  And  glean'd  the  gray  legend,  that  long  had  been  sleeping, 
Where  oblivion's  dull  mist  o'er  its  beauty  was  creeping."  * 

In  return  he  gave  them  the  benefit  of  his  know- 
ledge of  improved  modern  ways  and  methods  of 
doing  things,  a  favour  keenly  appreciated  by  them, 
a  people  of  old-world  notions. 

Independently  of  their  spiritual  advantages,  the 
stations,  held,  as  they  were,  in  rotation  in  all  the 
suitable  houses  of  each  townland,  except  those  of 
the  very  poor,  were  occasions  of  thorough  cleaning, 
whitewashing,  papering,  and  painting.  Needless 
to  say,  no  eminent  Dublin  contractor  was  engaged 
for  such  improvements  and  repairs,  which  the 
women  of  the  house  generally  carried  out  with  a 
lavish  use  of  lime,  and  green  or  Spanish-brown 
paint.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  not  always  dry  on 
the  morning  of  the  station  ;  and  Father  John  had 
acquired  the  habit,  from  long  experience,  of  testing 
in  a  gingerly  way  with  the  tip  of  his  finger  any 
door,  or  chair,  or  table  suspiciously  new-looking 
and  glossy,  and  of  giving  a  wide  berth,  in  general, 
to  everything  which  did  not  exhibit  the  dull  and 
faded  appearance  of  age,  and  immemorial  immunity 
from  the  paint  brush.  Notwithstanding  his 
precautions,  he  sometimes  bore  home  with  him 
*  J.  J.  Callanan — "Gougan  Barra." 
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sundry  crimson  and  emerald  stains  on  shoulder 
or  elbow,  which  gave  infinite  trouble  to  old  Mary, 
his  servant,  to  remove  by  the  application  of  a  well 
dried  sod  of  white  turf,  an  excellent  specific  in  her 
opinion. 

The  manner  of  living,  and  especially  the  dietary 
of  the  present,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  past, 
among  the  Irish  poor,  were  the  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion among  the  parish  wise  men  on  the  present 
occasion. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOW    MBS.    DUNICAN    SERVED   THE    PRIESTS' 
BREAKFAST. 

"  I  SUPPOSE,"  said  Father  John  to  an  old  man 
named  Dan  Boland,  whose  age  was  verging  on  a 
century,  and  who  still  presented  a  hale  appearance, 
"  that  in  your  young  days  there  was  no  tea- 
drinking  ?  " 

"  No  indeed,  Father  John,  tay  wasn't  used  at 
all,  at  all,  in  th'  ould  times  ;  nor  any  of  the  dainties 
that  even  poor  people  must  have  now.  Nothing 
but  oatenmale  stirabout  and  milk,  and  oaten 
griddle-bread  that  required  fine  sound  teeth  to 
grind,  for  it  was  nearly  as  hard  as  a  brick. 
Wheaten-male  bread  was  a  delicacy  then,  when 
loaves  of  white-flour  bread  were  as  rare  a  thing 
in  country  places  as  a  white  blackbird.  In  the 
'  hungry  month '  (June)  poor  people  were  glad 
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to  have  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  or  maybe  only 
salt  with  them,  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper. 
Signs  on  it,  Father  John,  there  were  fine  men  and 
women  out  in  thim  times,  who  seldom  required 
a  doctor  or  a  dentist,  not  manin'  any  disrespect  to 
the  present  company,  of  coorse." 

"  Quite  true,  Dan,  quite  true.  I  believe  that 
the  present  dietary  of  the  people — bad  baker's 
bread,  or  third-rate  flour  home-made  bread,  and 
poisonous  cheap  tea — is  much  inferior  to  the  old 
dietary.  I  suspect  it  is  the  cause  why  one  half 
of  the  young  people  of  the  parish  sutler  from  bad 
and  decaying  teeth,  even  the  children  in  the 
schools." 

"That's  true,  Father  John.  Ould  as  I  am  I 
never  lost  a  tooth  yet,  and  I  could  crack  marbles 
or  clip  tin  with  them,  because  I  was  raired  on 
stirabout  and  oaten  bread  and  praties,  and  I 
never  took  kindly  to  the  tay  even  yet." 

"  I  am  told  that  when  it  was  first  introduced 
among  the  people,  they  thought  the  tea-leaves 
were  to  be  eaten  like  cabbage  or  vegetables,  and 
that  the  tea,  or  liquid,  was  of  no  use,  or  of  secondary 
importance  only." 

"That's  a  positive  fact,  Father  John.  Some 
people  thought  so  for  a  time  till  they  found  out 
the  saycret  of  the  matter.  I  only  wish  they  never 
found  it  out ;  for  tay's  the  ruination  of  the  people 
now,  young  and  old,  especially  of  the  women,  for 
they're  fonder  of  it  nor  a  cat  is  of  milk.  Did  you 
ever  hear,  Father  John,  of  the  station  at  Tim 
Dunican's  of  the  Derries  ?  Talkin'  of  tay  reminds 
me  of  it.  It's  a  droll  story,  and  a  thing  not  likely 
ever  to  happen  again." 

F 
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"  No,  Dan.  Tell  us  that  story  before  we  break 
up.  I  like  to  hear  tales  of  the  good  old  times." 

"  Well,  Tim  Dunican — God  be  good  to  him — and 
the  wife  were  a  quare,  strange  couple,  without 
any  family,  that  lived  in  a  backward  place  near  the 
bog.  They  were  a  very  bad  warrant  to  attend 
their  religious  duties,  and  seldom  or  ever  went  to 
church,  chapel,  or  meeting.  The  neighbours 
seldom  went  near  them,  as  they  lived  very  much 
in  theirselves.  They  were  great  slaves  for  work, 
and  were  snug  and  comfortable  for  poor  people. 
At  any  rate,  ould  Father  Molloy,  the  parish 
priest  of  Doon  at  that  time — Lord  have  mercy  on 
him,  and  give  him  the  light  of  glory — he  heard  how 
Tim  and  the  wife  were  living  like  haythens,  workin' 
on  Sundays  like  week-days  instead  of  goin'  to 
Mass.  He  was  towld,  too,  that  they  kept  a  shockin' 
dirty  house,  with  a  sow  and  '  clutch  of  bonaves ' 
on  the  floor,  and  a  suckin'-calf  tied  to  the  leg  of 
the  table,  and  the  hins  roostin'  in  the  kitchen. 
So  he  said  to  himself  that  he'd  give  Tim  a  station, 
to  make  them  go  to  their  duties,  and  to  make  them 
clean  up  their  house.  Sure  enough,  he  gave  out 
the  station  a  good  fortnight  before  the  time,  to 
give  them  a  chance  of  putting  some  kind  of  face 
on  th'  ould  house,  that  was  more  like  a  stable  for 
the  bastes  of  the  field  than  a  place  for  Christians 
to  live  in. 

"  Well,  the  day  for  the  station  came,  and  Father 
Molloy  and  the  curate  arrived  at  Tim's  purty 
airly — the  parish  could  afford  to  support  a  curate 
that  time,  when  there  were  twice  as  many  people 
in  it  as  now.  They  found  the  house  clane  enough, 
and  white-washed  inside  and  out,  and  there  was 
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neither  sight  nor  light  of  the  pig,  nor  the  calves,  nor 
the  fowl  anywhere.  But,  lo  and  behold  ye, 
neither  Tim  nor  the  wife  was  there  to  receive  the 
priests.  They  were  afraid  or  ashamed  to  face 
them,  and  so  went  off  and  hid  themselves  in  the 
furze  in  the  bog  until  the  station  would  be  over, 
as  was  afterwards  found  out. 

"At  any  rate,  they  didn't  forget  to  lave  the 
priests'  breakfast  ready  on  the  table ;  and  that 
same  was  the  droll  breakfast,  and  the  talk  and 
laugh  of  the  country  for  many  a  long  day  after. 
You'd  never  guess  what  it  was,  Father  John, 
never.  A  good-sized  sciob  of  fine  flowery  boiled 
potatoes,  covered  with  a  clane  sheet  to  keep  them 
warm ;  two  noggins  of  new  milk,  for  the  priests, 
I  suppose ;  and  a  big  can  of  buthermilk  for  the 
others ;  two  plates  with  tay  laves  on  them, 
chopped  up  and  mixed  with  butter,  pepper  and 
salt,  the  same  as  if  it  was  cabbage,  and  a  knife  and 
fork  with  each  plate ;  and  the  tay  itself  in  a  big 
bowl,  as  thick  and  black  as  treacle. 

"  You  see,  Father  John-,  tay  was  a  new  luxury 
in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  Tim  and  the  wife 
thought  they  were  bound  to  have  it  for  the  priests, 
although,  having  never  used  it  themselves,  they 
didn't  know  from  Adam  how  to  prepare  it.  So 

they  sent  to  A for  a  half  pound  of  it  by  Jim 

Heffernan,  the  turf  drawer,  and  they  boiled  it  in 
a  skillet  for  an  hour  the  morning  of  the  station, 
and,  as  they  thought  that  the  laves  were  to  be 
aten  like  cabbage  or  vegetables,  they  saisoned 
them  with  a  little  '  kitchen/  and  prepared  them 
as  a  rael  dainty.  Of  course,  the  tay  itself  was  so 
strong  that  a  mouse  could  trot  on  it,  and  was  as 
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cowld  as  charity  into  the  bargain,  so  that  neither 
Father  Molloy  nor  any  of  them  touched  it — and 
small  blame  to  them.  I  needn't  tell  ye  they  let 
the  tay  laves  alone,  too,  although  I  suppose  Mrs. 
Dunican  considered  they  were  the  grandest  toothful 
ever  tasted  in  the  Berries  since  owld  Mathusel — a 
regular  '  dissart,'  as  the  gran'  people  say. 

"  Anyhow  the  station  was  held ;  and  when  all 
was  over  the  curate — a  particular  soort  of  man — 
said  he'd  go  home  for  his  breakfast ;  and  he  did, 
too.  But  what  do  you  think,  but  owld  Father 
Molloy — the  Lord  be  good  to  him — he  sot  down 
at  the  table,  and  said  he'd  take  what  the  Lord 
sint,  and  that  many  a  betther  man  had  to  live  all 
the  year  round  on  worse  fare,  which  was  true 
enough.  So  himself  and  the  neighbours  made  a 
hearty  breakfast  on  the  '  lumpers '  and  the  milk, 
and  some  oaten  bread  they  found  on  the  dresser ; 
and  there  was  more  good  humour  and  fun 
over  it  than  if  they  had  champagney  and  beef- 
steakes,  and  maybe  it  was  wholesomer  than  that 
same." 

And  so  with  Dan  Boland's  story  the  station  at 
Bryan  Coghlan's  concluded  amidst  warm  demon- 
strations of  mutual  love  and  friendship  all  round  ; 
and  the  people  returned  to  their  homes  and  their 
toil  in  a  happy,  contented,  light-hearted  mood. 
One  might  note  on  the  features  of  the  old  an  expres- 
sion more  peaceful  and  serene  than  usual,  and  on 
the  faces  of  the  young  a  brightness  and  animation 
which  were  eloquent  of  inward  joy  and  supreme 
happiness. 

"  I  feel,"  said  a  young  fellow,  in  his  own  expres- 
sive way  of  describing  his  buoyancy  of  spirits,  "  as 
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if  I  could  jump  over  a  six-foot  gate  this  minute  ; " 
and  the  elasticity  of  his  step,  as  if  he  were  treading 
on  air,  would  seem  to  give  probability  to  the 
notion. 

Why  should  they  not,  indeed,  feel  a  spiritual 
inebriation  and  a  thrill  of  soul,  for  had  they  not 
that  morning  drunk  deep  of  the  "  fountains  of 
living  water  springing  up  into  eternal  life  ? " 
(John  4).  Had  they  not  tasted  of  the  heavenly 
manna,  the  elixir  of  life,  the  "  bread  that  came 
down  from  Heaven  ?  "  (John  6). 

Father  John  left  the  scene  of  his  morning's 
apostolate  amidst  blessings,  hand-shakings,  and 
mutual  good  wishes ;  and,  as  he  rode  homewards 
in  pensive  mood,  a  train  of  reflections  so  occupied 
his  mind  that  sleepy-looking  old  Rory — his  horse — 
might,  only  that  he  was  too  sensible  to  do  so,  have 
taken  the  wrong  road  without  his  master  being 
aware  of  it.  As  these  thoughts  were  all  concerned 
about  his  own  beloved  people  of  Doon,  they  are 
worthy  of  being  expressed  in  words. 

He  thought  of  their  great  love  for  him,  their  old 
"  Soggarth  Aroon,"  and  he  felt,  as  well  he  might,  a 
thrill  of  joy  and  pride  when  he  reflected,  that  many 
among  them  would,  in  very  truth,  die  for  him, 
were  it  necessary.  And,  oh,  wrhat  a  lofty  ideal 
these  poor  people  had  formed  of  the  sacred  character 
of  the  Lord's  Anointed,  whom  they  regarded  as 
infinitely  above  them  and  apart  from  them  in 
sanctity,  and  whom  they  reverenced  with  a  venera- 
tion almost  idolatrous.  He,  their  pastor,  could  do 
no  wrong ;  he  was  to  them  "  another  Christ." 
Excellent  priest  though  he  was,  Father  John  felt 
ashamed  and  abashed  when  he  considered  how  far 
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short  he  fell  of  the  standard  of  perfection  his 
people  had  set  up  for  him :  for  he  always  feared 
to  contrast  his  own  life,  holy  and  useful  though 
it  was,  with  the  lives  led  by  most  of  these  humble 
country  folk — so  supernatural,  so  innocent,  so 
clean,  so  child-like  and  sinless,  so  prayerful,  so 
secretly  holy.  Never  a  time  did  he  hear  their 
Confessions  in  the  Tribunal  of  Mercy  but  he  was 
deeply  edified,  and  profoundly  impressed  by  their 
virtues,  their  wonderful  faith,  their  absolute 
confidence  in  God's  mercy,  their  shrinking  horror 
of  sin,  their  scrupulous  and  delicately  sensitive 
consciences.  All  this  was  especially  true  of  a  very 
considerable  number  of  weekly  communicants  of 
both  sexes — white,  beautiful  souls,  who  might 
truly  be  described  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  as 
"  little  less  than  angels."  Like  the  patriarchs  of 
old  they  "  walked  with  God  "  ;  their  only  concern 
was  the  "  one  thing  necessary."  In  the  world,  but 
not  of  it  or  attached  to  its  empty  honours  and 
fleeting  pleasures  and  riches,  they  looked  on  them- 
selves as  banished  for  a  time  from  their  Father's 
home  in  Heaven,  towards  which  their  gaze  was 
ever  turned,  even  as  God's  people  of  old,  in  their 
wanderings  through  the  desert,  ever  longed  and 
yearned  for  the  Promised  Land. 

"  How  could  any  priest,"  Father  John  would 
say,  "  be  otherwise  than  good,  living  among  such 
a  people  ?  Sure,  they  would  shame  one  into  being 
good  by  their  example,  and  the  singular  purity  and 
holiness  of  their  lives.  Their  religion  and  their 
priest — they  desire  no  more.  0  God  bless  them, 
God  bless  them,  our  own  dear,  faithful  Irish  people. 
If  I  sneak  to  them  about  how  to  advance  their 
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temporal  interests  and  get  on  in  the  world  they 
will  say  : 

"  Maybe,  yer  Reverence,  we're  betther  off  the 
way  we  are,  strugglin'  and  strivin'  wid  poverty 
and  hardship.  Sure,  when  we  haven't  anything 
to  lave  behind  us,  thanks  be  to  God,  we  won't 
be  sorry  to  die ;  and  won't  we  have  a  better 
chance  of  Heaven  than  the  rich,  as  the  Gospel 
tells  us  in  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man." 

As  an  instance  of  this  spiritual  tendency  and 
unworldliness  of  the  Irish  peasant,  Father  John 
would  tell  of  a  woman  he  had  known  in  Doon,  a 
poor  farmer's  wife,  and  the  mother  of  a  large 
family.  Although  delicate  and  frail,  yet  for  many 
years  she  kept  a  "  black  fast "  twice  a  week, 
abstaining  from  flesh-meat,  milk,  butter,  and  eggs  ; 
during  the  whole  of  Lent  and  Advent  she  used  no 
meat  at  all ;  she  recited  daily  the  fifteen  decades 
of  the  Rosary ;  she  walked  four  miles  every 
Friday  to  the  Chapel  of  Doon  to  perform  the 
devotion  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross ;  she  was  also 
a  weekly  communicant.  Withal,  she  was  a  hard- 
working, industrious  woman,  and  her  piety  and 
austerities  she  so  well  concealed  that  her  husband 
and  family  never  knew  that  they  brought  her  to  an 
untimely  grave — and,  no  doubt,  a  martyr's  crown. 
Such  examples  of  singularly  holy  and  mortified 
lives  are  more  common  among  the  Irish  poor  than 
the  world  knows  of,  as  many  Irish  priests  can 
testify.  If  anyone  desire  to  learn  the  true  inward- 
ness of  the  Catholic  Religion,  and  its  subtle  and 
mysterious  charms  and  influences  for  its  votaries, 
he  need  not  go  further  than  the  parish  of  Doon. 
He  would  see  there  the  spectacle,  new  in  this  age 
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of  greed  for  gold,  of  a  people  who  had  positively  no 
desire  for  the  world's  riches,  honours  or  applause ; 
who  regarded  life  as  a  warfare  on  earth,  a  place  of 
exile  from  their  everlasting  home ;  and  who,  like 
holy  Job,  looked  on  death  as  a  sweet  release  from 
its  "  empty  months  and  wearisome  nights  "  ;  and 
a  happy  passage  to  that  blessed  abode,  where  "  the 
wicked  cease  from  tumult,  and  the  wearied  in 
strength  are  at  rest "  (Job  3).  Hence  it  is  that  we 
so  frequently  hear  amongst  the  Irish  peasantry 
such  observations  as  the  following,  when  speaking 
of  the  dead  : — 

"  Sure,  isn't  it  well  for  him  (or  her)  that  he's 
gone  from  this  weary  world  of  sin  and  trouble  to 
where  he'll  be  happy  for  ever.  Welcome  be  the 
will  of  God.  Didn't  he  get  a  good  long  day  to 
prepare  (if  the  person  were  old) ;  or,  sure,  God  took 
him  to  Himself  while  he  was  young  and  innocent, 
(if  the  person  died  young).  Ohone,  avourneen, 
won't  we  all  be  gone  in  a  few  years ;  an'  done 
'athout  too." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten  to 
witness  the  manner  in  which  these  simple,  God- 
fearing people  encountered  the  King  of  terrors — 
death — with  such  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
with  so  little  regret  at  leaving  all  those  things 
which  the  worldly-minded  so  dearly  prize.  It  was 
edifying,  beautiful,  unearthly,  wonderful — a 
spectacle  for  angels  and  men  to  contemplate  with 
joy  rather  than  regret.  It  was  Father  John's 
firm  belief  that  in  the  bog  cabins  and  mud-wall 
hovels  of  Doon  he  had  assisted  at  the  death-bed 
of  more  than  one  uncanonised  saint,  whose  hidden 
sanctity  was  known  only  to  God. 
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Such  were  the  reflections  which  the  good  old 
priest  pondered  over  as  he  rode  homewards  on 
that  bitter  December  day  through  the  driving 
snow-storm  ;  and,  often  and  often,  in  the  stillness 
of  the  lonely  road,  and  with  only  God  and  His 
angels  to  hear  him,  w^ould  he  say  softly,  but 
fervently,  as  if  communing  with  himself :  "  God 
bless  them,  God  bless  them." 


The  fate  and  fortunes  of  Bryan  Coghlan's 
family  (in  whose  house  the  station  here  described 
took  place)  will  form  the  subject  of  our  concluding 
sketch.  Their  history — a  true,  alas  !  a  sad  one — is, 
unfortunately,  but  a  sample  of  many  similar  ones 
in  Ireland. 

Twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  the  events 
narrated  in  our  last  chapter  happened,  and  we 
invite  our  readers  to  revisit  Bryan  Coghlan's 
kitchen  and  see  for  themselves  a  typical  Irish 
scene  of  domestic  peace  and  happiness. 


PART    III. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  HAPPY  IRISH  HOME. 

THERE  was  an  expression  of  serene  contentment 
and  profound  repose  on  the  face  of  Bryan  Coghlan, 
as  he  sat  before  the  cheerful  turf  fire  on  his  own 
hearthstone,  enjoying  his  nightly  luxury  of  "a 
blast  o'  the  pipe."  His  eyes  followed  dreamily  the 
spirals  of  blue  tobacco-smoke,  as  they  vanished 
amidst  the  maze  of  cobwebs  which  festooned  the 
blackened  rafters  and  "  scraws "  of  the  kitchen 
roof,  causing  the  fat  spiders  to  retreat  precipi- 
tately from  their  cosy,  although  treacherous, 
parlours,  and  to  scurry  away  to  regions  where 
their  delicate  olfactory  organs  would  be  less 
offended  by  the  nicotian  perfume.  As  his  gaze 
upwards  encountered  the  flitches  of  home-cured 
bacon  suspended  in  the  realms  of  spiderdom,  and 
soot-stained  and  begrimed  out  of  all  recognition, 
a  broad  smile  of  satisfaction  might  be  observed 
hovering  around  his  honest  features,  even  neces- 
sitating a  momentary  removal  of  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  in  order  to  give  free  play  for  its  un- 
restrained development.  Nor  was  his  good 
humour  in  any  way  lessened,  as  his  eyes,  returning 
to  mother  earth,  rested  on  the  bags  of  meal  and 
flour  and  other  produce  huddled  together  in 
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plentiful  confusion  in  the  chimney  corner,  and 
forming  a  luxurious  couch,  on  which  his  servant 
boy,  Tom  Coolahan,  was  just  then  snoring  loudly, 
according  to  his  nightly  custom.  In  fact,  he  con- 
sidered it  nothing  short  of  a  grievance  to  be 
obliged  to  leave  his  favourite  bag  of  "  pollard  " — 
on  which  a  well-defined  mould  of  his  form  was 
impressed — by  way  of  exchange  for  his  settle-bed 
couch  in  the  kitchen. 

A  chubby-faced  urchin  of  four  years  bestrode 
Bryan's  knee,  and  crowed  and  kicked  vigorously 
as  his  mischievous  little  brother,  a  year  older, 
tickled  his  pink  heels  with  a  feather. 

Mrs.  Coghlan  sat  on  a  low  stool  with  her  back 
resting  against  a  bag  of  meal,  while  she  knitted 
away  at  a  thick  sock  with  a  rapidity  bewildering 
to  the  onlooker.  The  antics  of  the  young 
equestrian  and  his  tormentor  she  regarded  with 
an  amused  smile,  which,  anon,  became  soft  and 
tender  when  she  looked  on  the  infant  slumbering 
in  her  lap — their  youngest,  their  darling  little 
Norah,  a  child  of  less  than  two  years.  A  painter 
could  not  find  a  fitter  subject  for  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna  than  the  gentle,  winsome  Irish  mother, 
as  she  gazed  on  the  sleeping  cherub  pillowed  on 
her  bosom,  with  that  indefinable  light  of  love  in 
her  eyes — "  the  gleam,  the  light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land"* — of  which  the  poet  speaks. 

Three  school-going  children  were  monoton- 
ously rehearsing  their  lessons  for  next  day,  in 
sing-song  tones,  whilst  the  three  eldest  of  the 
family,  a  boy  and  two  girls,  were  reading  in 
silence.  Tom  was  absorbed  in  Kickham's  story, 

*  Wordsworth — "  Lines  on  seeing  a  picture  of  Peel  Castle,  <fcc." 
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"  Kriocknagow,"  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the 
parish  lending  library ;  whilst  the  twin  sisters — 
Kathleen  and  Eileen — with  their  heads  close 
together,  and  their  arms  entwined  round  one 
another's  waists,  were  reading  the  same  book — 
one  of  the  little  publications  of  "The  Catholic 
Truth  Society  of  Ireland." 

A  pot  of  stirabout — the  family  supper — sputtered 
on  the  hob,  and  a  pot  of  potatoes  for  the  pig's 
morning  meal  bubbled  on  the  hearthstone ;  the 
goose  hatching  under  the  dresser  hissed  angrily 
at  the  playful  kitten  when  it  invaded  her  privacy 
in  pursuit  of  Mrs.  Coghlan's  ball  of  worsted, 
which  happened  to  roll  away  in  that  direction  : 
the  hen  in  the  corner  clucked  responsively,  whilst 
her  sleepy  chicks  murmured  uneasily  at  the  note 
of  danger;  the  crickets  kept  up  a  merry  and 
continuous  chorus  of  chirping  in  every  chink  and 
cranny  of  the  chimney  corner  ;  the  cat  dozed  and 
purred  contentedly,  as  she  lay  curled  up  on  the 
shaggy  coat  of  the  dog  who  lay  stretched  out  full 
length  on  the  warm  hearthstone,  fitfully  emitting 
a  stifled  bark,  after  the  manner  of  dogs  hunting 
in  their  dreams ;  or  again  snoring  loudly  in 
sympathetic  unison  with  Tom  Coolahan.  Thus 
all  the  familiar  features  of  the  humble,  yet  com- 
fortable, homestead  were  there ;  everything  that 
contributes  to  produce  "  the  smooth  current  of 
domestic  joy."* 

Such  is  a  fairly  complete  picture  of  Bryan 
Coghlan  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  surrounded  by 
all  the  evidence  of  homely  comfort  and  domestic 
bliss,  peace,  health,  and  plenty.  Truly  might  it 

*  Goldsmith—"  The  Traveller." 
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be  said,  that  in  all  the  elements  of  simple  happiness 
that  "  cottage  left  the  palace  far  behind."  * 

At  any  rate,  all  these  sights  and  sounds  which  we 
have  attempted  to  outline  were  indescribably  sooth- 
ing to  the  work-worn  father  after  his  day's  hard  toil. 
Through  half-shut  eyes,  and  a  cloud  of  tobacco- 
smoke,  he  fondly  and  pensively  regarded  his  brave 
little  wife,  so  demure  and  Madona-like :  and, 
although  the  roses  had  faded  from  her  cheeks  and 
the  red  from  her  lips,  yet  she  was  as  dear  to  him 
still  and  as  handsome  in  his  eyes  as  she  was  twenty 
golden  years  ago  when  he  wooed  and  won  the 
"  flower  of  Doon,"  pretty  Mary  Molloy.  From  the 
fine  manly  form  of  his  eldest  son,  Tom,  his  eyes 
wandered  to  the  sweet,  strikingly-beautiful  faces 
of  the  twin  sisters — "  two  lovely  berries  moulded 
on  one  stem  "  f — and  travelling  round  the  circle  of 
happy,  healthful  faces  his  gaze  finally  rested  on  the 
dimpled,  rosy  cheek  of  the  sleeping  infant.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  happy,  peaceful,  soothing  scene  ;  and  yet, 
although  Bryan  Coghlan's  cup  of  bliss  was  full  even 
to  the  brim,  he,  nevertheless,  experienced  that 
unaccountable  feeling,  that  nameless  sentiment 
which  Hood  in  his  "  Ode  to  Melancholy  "  tries  to 
give  expression  to  when  he  says  : 

"  And  there  is  ev'n  a  happiness 
That  makes  the  heart  afraid." 

Yes,  into  the  midst  of  these  delightful  and 
dreamy  reveries  a  vague,  yet  dreadful  presentiment 
obtruded  itself  that  all  his  happiness  was  too  great 
to  last.  The  eerie  shapes  and  faces  which  fancy 

*  Burns — "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night." 

t  Shakespeare — "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
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had  hitherto  been  forming  out  of  the  glowing 
turf-sods — 

"  As  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost  up»n  the 
floor"  *— 

now  assumed  in  his  imagination  the  grotesque 
and  mocking  images  of  want,  misery,  and  death. 
Why  or  wherefore  it  was,  he  could  not  explain  ; 
yet  the  spectre  of  eviction  and  the  "'  poorhouse  " 
suddenly  presented  itself  like  the  ghost  at  the 
banquet  in  "  Macbeth,"  and  although  none  of  his 
family  noticed  it  at  all,  yet  a  close  observer  might 
have  seen  the  incipient  crow's-feet  under  Bryan's 
eyes  develop  and  deepen,  and  the  wrinkles  on 
his  brow  expand  and  multiply,  as  a  look  of  deep 
concern,  akin  to  fear,  usurped  the  happy,  care- 
less, calm  expression  which  his  face  had  worn 
the  minute  before.  Well  and  beautifully  has  the 
poet  said : 

"How  light  the  touches  are  that  kiss 
The  music  from  the  chords  of  life."  f 

In  truth,  a  thought  had  just  then  flashed  into 
his  mind  which  clouded  the  sunshine  of  domestic 
bliss,  and  set  him  at  that  old  occupation  of  men, 
since  the  beginning,  of  "  eating  his  own  heart " — 
with  the  anticipation  of  evil.  This  was  the 
disturbing  thought,  the  unwelcome  guest  that 
forced  itself  into  his  happy  fireside  circle  at  that 
moment. 

Would  the  new  landlord  of  the  Doon  property 
raise  the  rent  ?  He  was  a  young  subaltern  in  the 
army,  credited  by  rumour  with  dissolute  habits 

*  Edgar  A.  Poe— "  The  Raven." 

t  Patmore — "  The  Angel  in  the  House." 
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and  spendthrift  tendencies,  who  had  just  succeeded 
to  the  estate  of  his  uncle,  who  had  lately  died 
intestate.  The  old  landlord  was  a  kindly  disposed 
and  humane  man,  who  never  evicted  a  tenant, 
or  treated  one  harshly.  His  agent  for  the  last 
thirty  years  was  Mr.  Mooney,  a  Catholic  gentle- 
man of  sterling  honesty  and  worth,  a  true  friend 
of  the  tenants,  beloved  by  all  and  universally 
respected.  The  first  act  of  the  new  landlord, 
Lieutenant  Garvey  Toler,  was  to  dismiss  him 
from  the  agency,  and  place  in  his  stead  a  poor 
relation  of  his  own,  a  Mr.  Toler,  a  narrow-minded 
Protestant,  a  bigot  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
people.  It  was  this  significant  fact  which  set 
Bryan  Coghlan  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  his 
rent  being  raised.  Such  an  occurrence  in  the 
present  state  of  his  fortunes,  with  at  least  six  of 
his  nine  children  still  helpless  and  dependent  on 
him  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  would  be  simply 
disastrous.  With  the  rent  he  had  been  paying 
he  could  manage  to  live  in  frugal  comfort,  but  any 
considerable  addition  to  it  would  infallibly  con- 
sume the  margin  of  profit,  and  no  human  exertion 
could  then  remove  him  far  from  the  verge  of 
positive  want  and  starvation. 

These  gloomy  forebodings  haunted  him  during 
supper,  a  very  simple  and  frugal  meal,  consisting 
of  good  milk  and  oatenmeal  stirabout.  When 
Mrs.  Coghlan,  after  putting  the  younger  children 
to  bed,  made  the  usual  nightly  announcement : 
"  To  yer  knees,  to  yer  knees,"  Bryan  had  already 
been  kneeling  a  good  ten  minutes,  and  with  all 
the  fervour  of  his  soul  had  besought  the  God  of 
Mercy  to  avert  misfortunes  from  his  innocent 
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children,  adding,  however,  the  invariable  ejacula- 
tion of  the  Irish  peasant  when  asking  for  temporal 
favours,  "  welcome  be  the  will  of  God." 

For  there  are  probably  no  people  in  the  world 
more  resigned  to  God's  will  in  sufferings  and  trials, 
however  seemingly  unmerited,  than  the  Irish  poor. 
There  are  none  who  so  cheerfully  accept  that  hard 
saying  of  the  Scriptures  :  "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth 
He  chastiseth  ";  none  who  realise  better  that  lesson 
which  the  Redeemer  taught  in  His  agony,  when, 
although  forced  by  the  weakness  of  His  human 
nature  to  implore  His  Father  to  allow  the  bitter 
chalice  of  suffering  to  pass  from  Him,  neverthe- 
less, added  humbly,  "  not  My  will,  but  Thine  be 
done." 

In  the  family  circle  of  Bryan  Coghlan  the 
Rosary  after  supper  was  never  omitted.  There 
was  a  tradition  that,  in  the  old  homestead  of  the 
Coghlans,  it  was  said  nightly  without  any  break 
or  interruption  for  three  generations,  and  the 
present  family  would  no  more  think  of  neglecting 
it  than  they  would  of  abandoning  the  Faith — a 
thing  which  in  their  case  would  seem  to  be  the 
nearest  approach  imaginable  to  the  metaphysically 
impossible. 

Mrs.  Coghlan  "  gave  out "  the  Rosary  in  a  low, 
sweet  voice,  and  in  a  manner  so  deeply  reverential 
that  one  could  not  listen  to  her  without  being 
moved  to  sentiments  of  greater  piety  and  devotion. 
As  she  knelt  there  with  her  mild  blue  eyes  raised 
heavenwards,  and  a  holy  calm  and  peace  radiating 
from  her  gentle,  spiritual  face,  one  could  not  help 
comparing  her  with  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  in  the  Chapel  of  Doon — or,  if  influenced 
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by   literary  associations,   of   thinking  of   Words- 
worth's exquisite  sentiment : 

*  The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun, 
Breathless  with  adoration." 

Probably  about  the  same  hour  in  thousands  of 
humble  homes  throughout  the  land  the  Eosary  was 
being  recited  just  as  devoutly  as  in  Bryan 
Coghlan's ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  the  Mother 
of  God  and  the  whole  Court  of  Heaven  nightly 
bending  their  earnest  gaze  on  our  own  little  spot 
of  earth,  "  our  own  loved  island  of  sorrow,"  and 
listening  with  strained  and  enraptured  attention 
to  the  full  chorus  of  praise  that  swells  upwards 
from  Erin  in  one  grand  symphony  to  the  Throne 
of  the  Most  High. 

Whilst  the  fourth  decade  was  being  said  a 
neighbour  and  kinsman  of  Bryan's,  Mat  Coghlan, 
lifted  the  latch  of  the  door  and  entered.  Finding 
the  family  at  the  Rosary  he  quietly  dropped  on 
his  knees,  as  was  customary  in  such  cases,  and 
joined  in  with  them  in  the  responses.  At  a  silent 
intimation  from  Mrs.  Coghlan  he  even  said  the 
fifth  decade,  a  privilege  of  which  he  seemed  to  be 
proud.  As  he  seldom  came  for  a  "  ceilidh  "  so  late, 
Bryan  instinctively  associated  his  visit  with  bad 
news,  and  his  heart  sank. 

The  Eosary  finished,  each  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  saying  what  they  denominated  "  their  own 
prayers."  Although  Mrs.  Coghlan,  according  to 
an  invariable  custom  extending  now  back  over 
many  years,  had  already  recited  the  first  two 
parts  of  the  Eosary  (in  the  morning  and  at  mid- 
day), and  had  now,  consequently,  completed  the 
fifteen  decades,  or  complete  Eosary — her  daily 
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devotion  of  some  twenty  "  Paters,"  and  more  than 
three  hundred  " Aves "  and  "Holy  Marys" — 
nevertheless,  she  was  the  last  to  rise  from  her 
knees  after  completing  "  her  own  prayers."  As  a 
delicate  compliment  to  her  in  particular,  the 
visitor  did  not  arise  sooner,  and  only  then  did  he 
exchange  salutations  with  the  household. 

"Well,  Mat,  what's  the  best  news?"  Bryan 
observed  in  an  indifferent  way,  apparently, 
although  he  was  deeply  concerned  about  the  reply. 

"  Bad  news,  very  bad  news  for  all  of  us,  I'm 
afeer'd,"  Mat  answered,  as  he  leisurely  lit  his  pipe 
with  a  live  coal,  and  then  tried  by  various  audible 
drawings  and  puffings  to  kindle  up  the  obstinate 
"  dudeen."  Although  all  were  awaiting  in  silence 
the  momentous  intelligence,  he  proceeded,  before 
giving  any  further  information,  to  "  ready  the 
pipe "  with  Mrs.  Coghlan's  knitting  needle,  and 
applied  another  coal  to  the  tobacco  with  great 
deliberation  and  extreme  care.  In  reality  all  this 
was  a  bit  of  acting  in  order  to  break  the  news  gently. 

"The  rent-warner  was  at  my  house  to-day," 
he  said,  "  and  he  towld  me  for  certain  that  the 
new  landlord  intends  to  rise  the  rint  on  some  of 
the  strong  tinants  next  gale-day.  He  was  afraid 
to  come  here' to  tell  ye  himself,  for  he  has  a  mortial 
dread  of  Tom  here  since  the  time  he  pitched  him 
into  a  bog-hole  for  calling  the  Coghlans  '  bog- 
trotters.'  Sure,  aren't  we  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  famous  owld  '  Maw '  Coghlan,  a  member 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  College  Green,  who 
owned  in  owld  times  as  many  as  a  dozen  fortified 
castles  in  the  barony  of  Garrycastle.  How- 
somever,  it  was  not  to  tell  ye  the  family  history 
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I  came  here  this  late  hour  o'  the  night.  I'm  sorry 
to  be  the  bearer  of  bad  news,  but  as  sure  as  your 
name  is  Bryan  Coghlan,  your  rint  is  going  to  be 
ruz  on  you,  and  mine  too.  God  help  us  both  this 
blessed  and  holy  night,  wid  our  big,  helpless 
families  to  support,  and  we  hard  set  enough  as  it 
is  to  struggle  round  wid  the  bad  times  that  is  in  it." 
"  Mat,"  says  Bryan,  "  I  knew  this  was  coming  ; 
before  we  began  the  Rosary  I  felt  that  some  meeya 
was  over  us.  Do  you  know  but  to-night,  while 
I  was  having  a  blast  out  of  the  pipe,  when  I  looked 
at  the  corner  and  seen  all  the  bags  of  meal  we 
brought  from  the  mill  the  other  day,  and  when  I 
seen  all  the  childre — God  bless  them — around  me 
lookin'  so  happy  and  gay,  and  herself  there  so 
brave  and  hearty,  I  thought  that  I  was  too  well 
off,  and  that  maybe  I  didn't  dessrve  to  be  so  com- 
fortable ;  and  that,  like  Job  that  Father  John 
preached  about  last  Sunday,  God  would  try  me 
with  a  touch  of  poverty  and  misfortune.  But, 
sure  if  He  does,  welcome  be  His  holy  will ;  what- 
ever He  sinds  must  be  for  our  good,  Mat,  avic, 
even  tho'  we  mightn't  think  so  ourselves,  for  our 
ways  aren't  God's  ways  at  all  times." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  AGENT. 

WELL,  Bryan  Coghlan's  rent  was  raised,  as  he 
anticipated,  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  per  acre  ; 
and  for  the  fifty  acres  which  he  farmed — a  con- 
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siierable  portion  of  which  he  and  his  father 
before  him  had  reclaimed  from  the  "  red  bog  " — 
he  had  now  to  pay  seventy-five,  instead  of  the 
fifty  golden  sovereigns  he  had  hitherto  paid 
yearly.  As  if  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing that  "sorrows  never  corns  alone,"  the  two 
seasons  following  the  rise  in  the  rent  were  the 
most  unfavourable  for  farmers  for  many  years. 
There  were  two  downright  wet  harvests.  The 
potatoes  rotted  in  the  ground  under  a  deluge  of 
water,  and  the  barley  crop,  the  chief  source  of 
income  to  the  Doon  farmers,  was  partially  des- 
troyed before  it  could  be  gathered  into  the  haggards. 
A  disease  also  set  in  among  Bryan's  sheep,  owing 
to  the  continued  damp  weather,  causing  most  of 
them  to  perish  ;  and  to  make  matters  worsa,  two 
of  his  horses  were  killed  by  lightning  in  an  excep- 
tionally severe  thunderstorm.  Thus,  in  his  case, 
misfortunes  came  treading  on  each  other's  heels 
like  Job's  messengers  of  evil. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  Bryan  owed  a 
full  year's  rent,  and  had  not  the  money,  nor  the 
ways  or  means  of  procuring  it.  In  due  course  a 
"  notice  to  quit "  was  served  on  him.  On  the 
advice  of  Father  John,  arid  as  a  last  resource,  he 
went  to  the  agent's  office  to  make  a  personal  appeal 
for  time  to  pay,  or  else  a  reduction  in  his  rent. 
After  a  brief  visit  to  his  newly-acquired  estate, 
the  landlord  had  returned  to  London  to  reside 
there  permanently.  His  agent  and  cousin,  Mr. 
Toler,  had  thus  the  sole  management  and  control 
of  the  Doon  property,  where  his  will  was  law  and 
his  power  despotic. 

The  day  of  Bryan's  visit  to  the  agent  was  an 
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anxious  one  for  his  family,  and  as  night  approached 
and  he  had  not  yet  returned  home,  many  a  journey 
did  Mrs.  Coghlan  make  from  the  house  to  the 
road  to  listen  for  the  well-known  noise  of  the 
jolting  old  side-car,  and  the  familiar  step  of  old 
'"  Gilley's "  jog-trot,  and  many  an  inquiry  was 
made  to  know  if  there  was  "  any  sign  of  him  comin'." 
At  long  last,  however,  he  arrived. 

As  Bryan  descended  from  the  jaunting-car  his 
wife  and  children  remarked,  with  mingled  feelings 
of  pain  and  shame,  that  he  exhibited  indications 
of  slight  intoxication,  or,  at  least,  of  being  "  hearty." 
Now,  heretofore  he  had  borne  an  unblemished 
reputation  for  strict  sobriety.  Many  a  time  he 
was  pointed  to  as  a  model  for  imitation  by  an 
irate  wife,  whose  husband  was  in  the  habit  of 
returning  late  in  the  evening  from  fair  or  market 
with  "  just  a  drappie  in  his  ee,"*  and  somewhat 
more  eloquent  and  disputative  than  usual. 

"  Look  at  Bryan  Coghlan,"  she  would  say ;  "  what 
a  correct,  study  man  he  is,  that  no  one  ever  yet 
seen  comin'  home  with  the  sign  of  a  drop  o'  drink 
on  him.  He  never  loses  more  than  half  a  day  at 
fair  or  market,  and  he  can  be  seen  at  his  work, 
afther  doin'  his  business — better  than  those  that 
spind  their  day  gaggin'  an'  loitherin'  about  public- 
houses — when  you  and  the  likes  of  you  come  home 
in  the  heel  o'  the  day,  sometimes  stupid,  'toxicated, 
without  either  '  meg  or  geg  '  in  ye ;  more  times 
shoutin'  and  makin'  holy  shows  of  yerselves 
before  the  world.  Signs  on  it,  isn't  he  the  snug 
man  to-day. " 

Hence  it  was  that  Bryan's  wife  and  older  chil- 

*  Burns. 
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dren  experienced  all  those  feelings  of  pain  and  keen 
disappointment  which  we  ever  feel  when  some 
cherished  hope  is  defeated,  or  some  loved  idol 
rudely  thrown  from  its  pedestal.  However,  they 
showed  no  other  symptoms  of  annoyance  than 
preserving  a  significant  silence  whilst  he  ate  his 
supper,  which  he  did  after  the  ravenous  manner 
of  a  starving  man.  The  nourishing  food  almost 
immediately  restored  him  to  himself,  and  great  were 
the  remorse  and  shame  he  felt  from  knowing  that 
his  indiscretion  in  the  matter  of  drink  was  notice- 
able to  his  family.  It  was  only  after  the  Rosary 
had  been  said,  and  when  he  was  smoking  his  pipe 
after  his  usual  placid  and  contented  manner, 
apparently,  that  Mrs.  Coghlan,  anxious  though 
she  was  to  hear  the  momentous  news,  asked  him 
about  the  result  of  his  mission. 

"  Well,  Bryan,  avic,  and  how  did  you  get  on  to-day 
with  the  agent  ?  Will  he  give  time  till  we  sell 
the  barley  to  pay  the  j^ear's  rent,  or  will  he  give 
any  abatement  on  it  ?  I  hope,  Bryan,  asthore, 
you  have  good  news  for  us.  Sure,  I'm  prayin' 
all  day  for  God  to  move  the  heart  of  that  hard 
man.  God  forgive  me  for  speaking  uncharitably 
of  any  one." 

"  Aye ;  I  seen  him,  Mary,  avourneen ;  don't 
fret  yourself  as  you're  always  doin'.  I  think  it 
will  be  all  right." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  how  the  flood  destroyed  most 
of  our  hay  and  corn  last  year,  and  how  the  potatoes 
and  turnips  rotted  in  the  clay,  and  how  the  sheep 
died  of  disease,  and  our  two  fine  horses  were  killed 

by  the  lightning,  and " 

"  Yes,  Mary,  I  told  him  all  that ;   and  I  stated 
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my  case  in  as  cpiet  and  respectful  a  way  as  I  could, 
without  whimn'  like  a  beggar,  of  course,  for  I 
couldn't  do  that.  I  offered  a  half-year's  rent  and 
law  costs,  although  I  didn't  say  I  had  to  borrow 
some  of  that  same,  and  that  the  rest  was  made  up 
by  Tom,  poor  fellow,  goin'  off  on  the  quiet  to 
Yorkshire  as  a  harvestman  last  autumn,  and 
bringing  home  twenty  pounds,  earned  by  workin' 
like  a  galley-slave.  No,  none  of  the  neighbours 
will  ever  know,  I  hope,  that  a  Coghlan  was  brought 
so  low  as  that.  It  might  move  a  harder  heart  than 
his  to  tell  what  our  noble  boy  did,  but  I  couldn't 
do  it.  No,  Mary,  I  couldn't  do  that." 

At  the  mention  of  this  family  secret — Tom's 
heroic  act  in  going  to  the  English  harvest  fields 
to  work,  pretending  to  the  neighbours  in  Boon 
that  he  was  merely  going  to  visit  his  cousin,  a 
priest  in  Lancashire — his  mother  and  his  favourite 
sister,  Eileen,  went  over  to  wrhere  he  was  sitting 
in  gloomy  silence,  and  tenderly  kissed  his  weather- 
beaten  cheek — an  act  of  fondness  and  gratitude 
which  made  the  tears  start  from  their  hiding 
places  despite  his  efforts  to  appear  unmoved. 

"  Well,"  continued  Bryan  after  this  affecting 
episode,  "  I  asked  him,  in  consideration  of  the 
losses  that  Providence  was  pleased  to  inflict  on  us — 
all  in  one  yeai — to  accept  the  half-year's  rent,  and 
to  give  me  time  for  the  rest,  or  else  to  make  the 
year's  rent  for  this  one  turn  the  same  as  th'  ould 
rint  before  the  rise,  and  I'd  try  and  get  it  somehow  ; 
altho'  where  to  turn  to  raise  it  I  don't  know  on 
God's  earth.  But  anyhow  that  was  all  I  asked  for, 
and  surely  it  wasn't  unraysonable." 

"  And,  Bryan,  alanna,  what  did  he  say  to  <that  ?  " 
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Mrs.  Coghlan  urged,  looking  at  him  wistfully, 
as  if  she  suspected  he  was  trying  to  evade  her 
questions,  as  in  reality  he  was. 

"  Will  he  give  time  or  the  abatement,  and  will 
he  withdraw  the  '  notice  to  quit '  that  was  served 
on  us  ?  Sure  that  is  what  we  are  all  dyin'  to  hear 
about.  Surely,  he  didn't  say  he'd  evict  us,  Bryan  ; 
oh  !  he  didn't  say  that."  And  at  the  thought  of 
such  a  dread  prospect  she  fairly  broke  down,  and 
sobbed,  woman-like,  indeed. 

"  Well,"  said  Bryan,  "  there  is  no  use  in  trying 
to  conceal  the  truth  from  any  of  ye  any  longer. 
He  towld  me  that  if  I  didn't  pay  the  whole  year's 
rent  at  once,  with  law  costs  amounting  to  ten 
pounds — his  own  brother  is  the  lawyer  for  the 
landlord  now — that  the  decree  would  be  executed, 
and  that  out  I  must  go.  I  said  that  th'  ould 
landlord  that's  gone — God  be  good  to  him — would 
not  treat  me  so  harshly,  considerin'  that  myself  and 
my  poor  father  before  me  paid  in  that  office  more 
than  five  thousand  pounds  in  rint,  as  my  receipts 
could  show,  and  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  over 
eighty  years  either  of  us  ever  asked  a  favour." 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  "you  don't  take  any  special 
credit  to  yourself  for  paying  your  rent*  you  that 
pretend,  I  believe,  to  be  descended  from  some  Irish 
Chief  or  King,  or  some  such  rubbish." 

"  With  that,  Vaughan,  the  under-agent,  and  the 
young  under-strapper  of  a  clerk,  began  to  snigger 
and  laugh,  and  I  could  see  them  pointing  at  my 
owld  frieze  overcoat,  and  my  old-fashioned  hat, 
which  seemed  to  amuse  them  vastly." 

"  No,  sir,"  I  said,  "  I  claim  no  credit  for  paying 
my  rent ;  but  considerin'  I  am  the  largest  tenant 
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on  the  Doon  estate,  and  one  that  never  was  in 
arrears  before,  I  might  get  a  chance  of  recovering 
myself  after  the  heavy  losses  I  met  with,  as,  plase 
God,  I  will  after  another  year.  I  have  a  large, 
helpless  family  dependin'  on  me,  and  I  hope,  sir, 
you  will  treat  me  leniently." 

"  Why  don't  you  say  '  your  honour,'  my  man, 
in  speaking  to  me,"  he  shouted  angrily.  "  You 
are  impertinent,  and  too  independent  for  a  beggar 
asking  for  favours.  You  must  pay  your  rent  and 
costs,  or  the  law  will  take  its  course." 

"  I  was  about  to  make  a  further  appeal,  not  heed- 
ing his  jeers  and  insults,  when  he  told  me  to  go,  or 
else  he  would  call  a  policeman  to  put  me  out." 

"Well,  Tom,  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  resent 
this  treatment,  as  well  I  might,  for  it  was  hard  for 
flesh  and  blood  to  stand  it ;  but  I  thought  of  all 
of  ye  here,  and,  thank  God,  I  kept  down  my 
passion  and  said  nothing.  Altho'  I'm  a  stubborn 
and  proud  man  in  my  way,  as  becomes  a  Coghlan, 
when  I  thought  of  the  whole  of  us,  and  of  little 
Norah  in  the  cradle  especially,  being  put  out  in 
the  roadside  in  the  depth  of  winter,  I  lost  even  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  God  help  me,  and  wint  down  on 
my  knees  to  that  tyrant  to  beg  for  mercy.  But, 
Tom,  would  you  believe  it,  they  only  set  up  a 
guffaw  of  laughter  at  me,  and  the  clerk  went  for 
a  policeman  to  remove  me.  Two  peelers  came  and 
pushed,  or  rather  threw,  me  out  of  the  rent  office — 
although  I  was  going  quietly  enough  out — and  I 
fell  against  the  kerbstone  outside  and  struck  the 
back  of  my  head  against  it,  which  left  me  insensible, 
I  am  towid,  for  some  time.  Poor  James  Dolan, 
our  neighbour,  who  happened  to  be  there,  threw 
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some  water  on  my  face  and  restored  me.  When 
we  got  to  Egan's,  they  gave  me  a  glass  of  brandy, 
and  to  drown  care  and  kill  grief  we  had  another 
drink  or  two,  and  that,  together  with  eating 
nothing  since  morning,  made  me  feel  quare  and 
giddy,  as  I  was  a  while  ago,  God  forgive  me  for 
showin'  bad  example  to  the  childre.  Sure,  I 
didn't  know  what  I  was  doin'  or  where  I  was  when 
I  left  that  office  after  being  laughed  at,  insulted 
and  jeered  at,  and  flung  out  like  a  common  beggar 
into  the  street  by  that  pitiful  shoneen  of  a  tyrant. 
But  I  won't  curse  him  ;  no,  there  is  a  just  God 
above,  who— oh,  let  us  pray  to  God  for  patience 
to  bear  our  great  trials." 

"But,  Mary,  avourneen,  and  childre  dear,  how 
will  I  bear  to  see  ye  flung  on  the  roadside,  and 
maybe  goin'  to  the  '  poornouse.'  Oh,  God  help 
us,  God  help  us."  And  the  strong  man  fairly 
broke  down  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

Mrs.  Coghlan  shrieked  as  she  noticed  a  deep  cut 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  caused  by  the  fall  he 
described  against  the  kerbstone  ;  and  immediately 
she  forgot  all  about  the  threatened  eviction,  and, 
by  a  sudden  transition  characteristic  of  the  Irish 
nature,  her  whole  concern  was  diverted  into  a 
different  channel.  The  distracted  hysterical 
woman  became  at  once  the  "  ministering  angel,"* 
when  she  recognised  that  her  husband  was  suffer- 
ing pain,  and  with  sympathetic  care  she  dressed 
the  wound,  which,  fortunately,  did  not  prove  a 
very  dangerous  one. 

It  was  a  study  in  the  characteristics  of  generous, 
noble  natures  to  watch  the  face  of  Tom — the 

*  Scott^-"  Marmion." 
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quiet,  unassuming,  almost  stolid  Tom — while  his 
father  described  circumstantially  his  interview 
with  the  callous,  tryannical  agent,  and  its  denoue- 
ment. His  usually  genial  open  features  contracted 
into  a  lowering  expression,  while  his  dark  Celtic 
eyes  flashed  fire,  and  his  hands,  hard  with  toil 
and  horny  as  the  rhinoceros'  hide,  clenched  in- 
voluntarily with  a  force  that  would  almost  crush 
iron.  When  Bryan  mentioned  the  brutal  and 
unmerited  ill-treatment  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected,  and  showed  proofs  of  it  in  the  ugly  cut 
on  his  head,  Tom's  indignation  rose  to  boiling 
point,  and  rising  suddenly  in  an  excess  of  un- 
controllable anger,  he  struck  the  kitchen  table  a 
blow  that  might  have  felled  an  ox,  saying  with 
fierce  emphasis : 

"  Father,  I  thank  God  I  was  not  with  you  to-day 
at  the  rent-office ;  for  if  I  was,  and  that  cowardly 
scoundrel  treated  you  as  he  did  in  my  presence, 
I  would  have  choked  him  as  I'd  choke  a  rabbit, 
even  though  he  had  twenty  police  around  him  to 
protect  him." 

The  twin  sisters  with  soothing  words  tried  to 
appease  his  indignation,  encircling  him  on  either 
side  and  caressing  him,  as  they  used  to  do  in 
childhood,  with  loving,  sisterly  fondness. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  dear,"  said  Eileen,  "  why  did  you 
say  such  a  wicked  thing ;  sure  we  must  forgive 
our  enemies,  and  do  good  to  them  that  calumniate 
us  and  persecute  us,  as  our  Catechism  teaches. 
Ask  God  fco  forgive  you,  Tom,  for  saying  what  you 
did,  and  remember  how  our  Lord  with  His  last 
breath,  when  dying  on  the  cross,  prayed  for  those 
who  crucified  Him,  saying — '  Father,  forgive  them, 
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for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  Oh,  Tom,  this 
cross  is  the  will  of  God,  and  let  us  bear  it 
patiently  for  His  sake." 

"  Yes,  Eileen,  darling,"  he  replied,  the  same 
gentle,  childlike  Tom  once  again,  "  I  do  ask  God's 
pardon  for  that  outburst  of  passion  ;  for  His  sake 
I  forgive  that  man  from  my  heart,  and  for  your 
sake  too,  my  gentle  angel  of  peace,  my  sweet 
preacher  of  forgiveness  of  injuries." 

Eileen  was  Tom's  favourite  sister,  and  exercised 
over  the  good-natured  giant  an  almost  un- 
bounded influence.  We  shall  learn  more  of  this 
dear  Irish  girl  in  the  course  of  this  short  story. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

BRYAN  COGHLAN  EVICTED. 

THE  lav?  took  its  course,  as  Mr.  Toler  intended  it 
should,  and  Bryan  Coghlan  was  evicted  from  the 
home  round  which  the  tendrils  of  his  heart's 
dearest  affections  were  entwined.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  describe  the  oft-enacted  scene — an 
eviction  in  Ireland.  For  him  it  was  a  severance 
from  the  fondest  ties,  and  the  most  endearing 
associations  of  his  life.  That  old  house  and  farm 
were  for  him  the  dearest,  and  most  sacred  spot  on 
earth ;  every  object  around,  every  bush  and  tree, 
were  like  the  familiar  faces  of  cherished  friends. 
The  house  where  he  was  born,  and  where  he  passed 
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his  boyhood  and  youth ;  the  house  into  which, 
more  than  twenty  golden  years  ago,  he  brought 
his  happy  blushing  bride ;  where  the  christening 
and  merry-making  took  place  ;  where  his  children 
were  born,  and  where  their  innocent  prattle  and 
merry  laughter  so  often  resounded  ;  that  house, 
consecrated  and  sanctified  by  the  holiest  and 
sweetest  associations  and  memories,  was  no  longer 
his  :  he  dare  not  cross  its  threshold  again.  How 
doubly  dear  to  him  now  seemed  all  these  old 
familiar  things,  which  his  eyes  had  rested  on  day 
after  day,  the  same,  only  more  time-dimmed  and 
tarnished,  that  met  the  wondering  gaze  of  his 
childhood  sixty  years  ago  :  the  moth-eaten  dresser, 
with  its  shining  rows  of  blue  plates  and  jugs  of 
fantastic  shape,  and  wonderful  colours,  and  un- 
known antiquity ;  the  capacious  antediluvian 
chest,  and  the  settle-bed,  where,  for  two  genera- 
tions, all  sorts  and  conditions  of  servant-boys 
slept  the  dreamless  sleep  of  the  toil-wearied  ;  the 
faded  glass-case  in  the  cozy  parlour  ;  the  crazy 
sideboard ;  the  asthmatic  old  sofa ;  the  blurred 
pictures  ;  the  unsteady  chairs,  and  the  children's 
"  creepy  stools  ;  "  and  the  much-mended  cradle 
that  seldom  ceased  from  rocking  to  the  tune  of 
the  soft  lullaby  for  nearly  twenty  years — all  these, 
with  their  inseparable  associations,  appealed  to 
Bryan  Coghlan's  affections  with  a  force  never 
felt  before.  No  wonder  that  the  strong  man 
wept  bitter  tears  in  parting  from  these  "  lares,"  and 
"  penates  "  of  his  hearth  and  home. 

However,  he  gave  up  peaceable  possession, 
although  his  heart  was  wrung  with  grief  to  have 
to  leave  the  home  of  his  fathers.  His  son,  Tom, 
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also,  acting  on  the  prudent  advice  of  his  mother, 
and  of  their  good  old  pastor,  Father  John,  offered 
no  resistance,  knowing  how  futile  it  would  be  to 
raise  his  naked  arm  against  the  sabres  of  the 
armed  ascort  who  protected  the  sheriff.  Once 
only  did  he  show  any  indication  of  the  latent  fire 
smouldering  within,  when  a  bailiff  laid  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder,  and  gruffly  ordered  Mrs.  Coghlan 
to  leave  the  house,  as  she  lingered  about  the 
quenched  fire  on  the  now  cold  hearthstone,  with 
weeping  little  Norah  in  her  arms.  He  gave  the 
cowardly  bully  such  a  look  that  the  fellow  slunk 
away  in  fear  like  a  whipped  hound. 

Bryan  and  his  family  were  refused  admission  as 
*  caretakers,"  as  his  "  snug  "  house  and  farm  were 
given  to  a  poor  relation  of  the  agent's.  He  conse- 
quently sought  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  town 

of  A ,  where  he  found  employment.  Tom  and 

Eileen,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  the  family,  went  to  America,  whither  their 
passages  had  been  paid  by  an  uncle  in  New  York. 
One  of  the  boys  Father  John  received  into  his 
house,  as  he  believed  him  to  be  a  likely  subject  for 
a  vocation  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  ;  moreover,  he 
intended  to  send  him,  at  his  own  expense,  to  the 
Diocesan  Seminary,  a  project  which  he  afterwards 
carried  out.  Mrs.  Coghlan  and  Kathleen  laboured 
hard  to  supplement  Bryan's  earnings,  and  to  fill 
the  mouths  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
(whose  appetites  seemed,  if  anything,  to  have 
increased  by  the  change  of  air),  by  "  taking  in 
washing  " — an  occupation  in  which  there  was  keen 
competition  hi  the  poor  town  of  A . 

It  was  a  sad  change  for  all  of  them,  from  the 
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homely  affluence,  soothing  quiet,  and  health- 
giving  occupations  of  country  life,  to  the  pinched 
poverty,  noisy  garishness,  and  foul  air  of  a  wretched, 
unsanitary  back-street.  There  was  something 
very  pathetic  and  touching  in  the  efforts  they 
made  to  make  the  new  abode  in  some  way  resemble 
the  old  home  in  Doon.  The  few  miserable  utensils 
and  articles  of  furniture,  which  they  were  permitted 
to  carry  away  from  the  scene  of  the  eviction,  they 
arranged  with  reverent,  hands  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  recall  the  fireside  joys,  and  dreamy  happiness 
of  the  past.  The  old  churn,  as  bright  and  polished 
as  ever,  was  placed  in  the  kitchen — now,  at  least, 
more  for  ornament  than  use— and  often  Bryan 
would  lift  the  "  dash  "  and  imagine  once  more  that 
churning  day  had  come  round.  He  would  view 
with  satisfaction  the  well-scoured  pails  and 
"  noggins,"  and  an  ancient  crock  and  keeler — 
heirlooms  of  "  the  owld  place  " — but  wrhen  he  heard 
the  hollow,  mocking  sound  the  empty  vessel  made 
as  the  dash  descended,  he  would  go  and  sit  sadly 
in  the  corner  by  the  fireside  and  weep. 

The  longing  desire  to  see  his  former  home  grew 
so  strong  in  him  that  one  Sunday  evening,  un- 
known to  his  family,  he  stole  off  to  feast  his  eyes 
once  again  on — 

"  That  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest,"* 

his  former  home. 

He  arrived  about  dusk  at  the  old  place,  entering 

the  farm  from  the  rear,  or  the  bog  side.    He 

traversed    each    well-known    field    and    renewed 

acquaintance  with  every  familiar  bush  and  tree 

*  J.  Montgomery — "  The  West  Indies." 
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and  gate,  as  if  they  were  sentient,  living  things. 
His  stock,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  of  the 
furniture,  had  been  bought  by  the  incoming 
tenant,  or  grabber,  at  the  "  cant,"  at  a  nominal 
price,  since  none  of  the  neighbours,  of  course, 
would  bid  for  them.  Many  of  these  animals 
were  still  on  the  farm,  and  the  poor  dumb 
beasts  recognised  their  former  master.  Old 
"  Gilley  "  whinnied  when  he  saw  him,  and,  trotting 
up  to  him,  rubbed  his  white,  hooked  nose  against 
his  shoulder,  and  then  followed  him  wherever  he 
went  like  a  dog ;  old  "  Nanny,"  the  goat,  and  old 
*  Neddy,"  the  donkey,  and  old  "  crumply-horn," 
the  cow,  all  came  to  him  to  make  their  obeisance, 
and  to  sadden  his  heart  by  their  dumb  sympathy 
and  friendship.  In  order  to  get  a  view  of  the 
house  without  being  seen  he  got  into  the  haggard 
from  the  rear,  and  concealed  himself  behind  a 
cock  of  hay,  from  which  place  he  viewed  all  the 
familiar  surroundings  until  tears  blinded  his  eyes. 
By  an  unlucky  accident,  however,  a  son  of  Preston's, 
the  new  tenant,  discovered  him  and  recognised  him. 
Without  accosting  Bryan  he  made  the  discovery 
known  to  his  father  ;  and  the  worthy  pair  at  once 
planned  as  infamous  a  scheme  as  could  well  be 
imagined  to  injure  an  innocent  man. 

Since  the  eviction  Preston  was  under  special 
police  protection,  and  the  two  constables  had  just 
then  called  on  their  usual  evening  visit  of  inspec- 
tion. It  occurred  to  the  father  and  son,  that  if 
they  could  manage  unperceived  to  set  fire  to  the 
cock  of  hay,  under  which  Bryan  lay  concealed, 
and  then  have  him  arrested  for  the  arson,  they 
would  have  a  plain  case  against  him  for  a  serious 
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criminal  act.  The  young  man  dexterously  man- 
aged to  carry  out  the  diabolical  inspiration,  and 
Bryan,  who  was  lost  in  sweet  and  bitter  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  was  arrested  by  the  patrol  near 
the  burning  hay,  apparently  caught  red-handed  in 
the  commission  of  crime. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BKYAN  COGHLAN'S  FAMILY  ON  "THE  WAVES  o'  THE 
WORLD." 

As  might  be  expected,  Bryan  Coghlan  was  con- 
victed at  the  next  Assizes,  notwithstanding  his 
protestations  of  innocence  and  his  explanation  of 
how  he  came  to  be  wThere  he  was  when  arrested. 
For  the  time  being,  at  least,  evil  triumphed,  and 
God,  for  His  own  wise  ends  and  in  His  own  inscru- 
table ways,  permitted  an  innocent  man  to  suffer, 
and  a  sorely-tried  wife  and  her  guiltless  little  ones 
to  lie  under  shameful  imputations,  and  to  undergo 
a  fresh  and  unmerited  ordeal  of  suffering.  He  was 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour.  If  human  justice,  however,  regarded  him 
as  an  incendiary,  his  wife  and  children  knew  he 
was  as  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him  as 
little  Norah  herself ;  for  he  fully  explained  to 
them  the  reasons  and  circumstances  of  his  visit  to 
the  old  place  on  that  fateful  Sunday  evening.  And 
they  never  loved  him  or  admired  him  more  than 

u 
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when  he  stood  in  the  dock,  the  victim  of  a  foul 
conspiracy ;  for  his  was  a  case  of  loving  "  not 
wisely  but  too  well  "*  his  childhood's  cherished 
home. 

When  Mrs.  Coghlan,  who  was  in  court,  heard 
the  harsh  sentence,  she  uttered  a  piercing  shriek 
and  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  daughter,  Kathleen. 
When  she  recovered  consciousness  she  was  accorded 
a  brief  interview  with  her  husband  after  he  was 
taken  back  to  prison.  She  found  him  in  a  sullen 
and  gloomy  mood,  for  wrell  had  he  recognised  that 
cry  of  anguish  which  the  intensity  of  her  grief 
wrung  from  the  tender,  sympathetic  heart  of  his 
loving,  gentle  Mary.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
she  heard  him  utter  wild  and  bitter  imprecations 
on  his  persecutors  and  the  destroyers  of  his  happy, 
peaceful  home. 

But  as  he  listened  to  the  sweet,  persuasive  voice 
of  his  wife,  reminding  him  of  the  Christian  duty  of 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  calling  to  his  mind  the 
example  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  Himself  praying 
for  His  executioners  and  asking  their  forgiveness 
from  His  Heavenly  Father,  even  with  His  last 
breath,  Bryan's  better  nature  asserted  itself,  and 
he  bowed  his  head  in  shame  and  sorrow.  Surely, 
the  recording  angel  dropped  a  tear  which  blotted 
out  the  guilt  of  that  wild  passion  of  revenge  which 
momentarily  usurped  his  usually  gentle,  forgiving 
heart. 

"But,  Mary,  avourneen,  what  will  become  of 
you  and  the  childre,  "  he  said,  "  when  the  bread- 
winner is  gone  from  ye,  and  poor  Tom  and  Eileen, 
maybe,  not  able  to  send  home  anything  for  long 
*  Shakespeare — "Othello." 
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enough  yet  ?  Oh !  my  heart  will  break  if  ye  have 
to  go  into  the  '  poor-house  '  at  last." 

"  Bryan,  asthore  machree,"  she  replied,  "  don't 
you  remember  what  Father  John  said  one  Sunday 
in  Doon  Chapel,  that  when  the  Lord  wounds  any- 
one He  cures  them  and  heals  them,  and  when  they 
fall  He  puts  His  hand  under  them  so  that  they 
won't  be  bruised.  Didn't  he  say  that  God  chastises 
those  He  loves,  and  that  they  must  pass  through 
fire  and  water  before  He  brings  them  into  refresh- 
ment. 

"  Don't  fret  for  the  childre,  Bryan,  avic  :  won't 
God  care  for  us  and  feed  us  as  He  feeds  the  birds 
of  the  air,  and  clothe  us  as  He  does  the  flowers  of 
the  field.  God  is  good,  and  He'll  do  what's  best 
for  us  all.  Who  knows  but,  maybe,  Bryan,  we'll 
be  back  in  th'  ould  place  again,  plase  God,  happier 
than  ever.  I  feel  that,  black  as  the  night  is  now, 
there's  a  bright  day  in  store  for  us  all  yet." 

And  as  he  gazed  on  the  mild,  resigned,  up- 
turned face  of  that  heroic  woman,  the  bitterness 
and  despair  left  his  heart,  and  he  felt  that  he  had 
heard  the  voice  of  a  prophet.  The  gentle  preacher 
of  peace  and  forgiveness,  by  her  own  simple  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  reconciled  that  almost 
desperate  man  to  his  hard  lot.  He  brought  with 
him  as  his  companion  into  his  gloomy  prison  cell 
hope "  that  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast  "* — 
hope  in  the  infinite  goodness  and  mercy  of  that 
God  who  inspired  His  prophet  to  say  : 

"  I  have  been  young  and  am  now  old ;  and  I 
have  not  seen  the  just  man  forsaken  nor  his 
seed  seeking  bread."-— (Ps.  36.) 

*  Pope — "  Essay  on  Map. 
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For  Mrs.  Coghlan's  life  now  became  a  desperate 
struggle  with  poverty.  Their  kind  old  pastor, 
Father  John,  visited  her  often,  and  after  his 
departure  a  pound  note  was  sometimes  found 
under  a  plate  or  jug  on  the  table.  An  occasional 
letter  came  also,  containing  a  similar  amount. 
The  post-mark  was  "  Boon,"  and  the  superscrip- 
tion on  the  envelope  was  suspiciously  like  the 
crabbed,  rheumatic  hand-writing  of  old  Mary, 
the  good  "  Soggarth's "  house-heeper.  After  a 
half-year  or  so,  however,  the  family  were  obliged 
to  remove  to  a  cheaper  house,  and  to  a  wretched 
back-street,  generally  peopled  by  those  poor  pariahs 
of  Irish  society  who  dub  themselves  "  tinmen  " — 
a  class  often  "  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,"  * 
but  who  had  given  to  this  tumble-down  quarter 
the  opprobrious  name  of  "  Tinkers'  Lane.* 

Needless  to  say  it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to 
the  proud  spirit  and  sensitive  feelings  of  the  once 
respectable  and,  indeed,  affluent  family,  to  have 
to  live  among  the  dregs  of  society  ;  amidst  scenes 
oftentimes  repulsive  to  the  delicate  sense  of  decency 
and  the  deep-rooted  instincts  of  piety  which 
they  had  brought  with  them  from  their  quiet 
rural  home.  Here,  however,  as  in  their  former 
abode,  they  "kept  to  themselves,"  and  their 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  thrift,  and  their  un- 
obtrusive, kindly  demeanour,  secured  them  the 
goodwill  and  respect  of  their  neighbours. 
Indeed,  their  example  served  as  a  mission  in  that 
unsavoury  quarter ;  and  often  as  the  murmur 
of  the  nightly  Rosary  was  heard  through  the 
crazy  door  or  thin  partition  walls  of  the  Coghlans' 
*  Shakwpeare— "  Otiwllo."- 
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cabin,  the  scolding  termagant  or  the  tipsy  "tin 
man  "  would  cross  themselves,  and  retreat  shame- 
faced to  their  houses,  to  meditate  on  the  lessons 
of  piety  which  they  had  learned  in  the  happy 
innocent  time  of  their  first  Communion  and 
Confirmation  days. 

At  length,  however,  Mrs.  Coghlan  and  her 
daughter,  Kathleen,  fell  ill  of  typhoid  fever,  and 
had  to  be  removed  to  the  workhouse  hospital. 

The  three  younger  children  were  also  admitted, 
as  being  destitute,  and  the  remainder  of  the  family, 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
were  committed  to  an  industrial  school.  Thus  the 
dread  spectre  which  Bryan  Coghlan  had  seen  in 
dreams  long  ago,  and  which  nightly  shaped  itself 
to  his  gaze*  in  the  glowing  embers  on  the  hearth- 
stone in  his  old  home  previous  to  the  eviction, 
had  now  become  a  reality. 

The  "  poorhouse,"  the  prison,  the  industrial 
school,  and  "  furrin  parts  " — such  were  the  places 
which  now  sheltered  the  happy  family  which, 
in  our  opening  chapter,  we  saw  seated  round  their 
own  comfortable  and  cheerful  fireside,  in  the  calm 
enjoyment  of  domestic  bliss.  What  an  example 
of  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that  "man  proposes, 
but  God  disposes."  Yet  they  bowed  their  heads 
in  humble  submission  to  HJS  will,  believing,  as 
only  the  faith  of  the  Irish  peasant  can,  that  He 
"  ordereth  all  things  sweetly,"  and  that  "  for  those 
who  love  Him,  all  things  work  together  for  good  " 
(Rom.  8.) 

After  passing  through  a  lingering  illness  of 
many  months  Mrs.  Coghlan  and  Kathleen  re- 
covered ;  and  the  latter  secured  a  situation  as 
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servant  in  the  house  of  a  farmer  of  something  like 
the  same  standing  as  her  father  formerly  had.  She 
came  frequently,  however,  to  visit  her  mother  and 
the  th.ee  children  who  remained  with  her  in  the 
tvorkhouse.  The  break  up  of  the  poor  home  in 

the  town  of  A ,  and  the  distressing  fact  of 

Bryan's  imprisonment,  and  Mrs.  Coghlan's  present 
habitation,  were  mercifully  concealed  from  Tom 
and  Liieen  in  America.  It  was  decided  not  to 
embitter  the  exiles'  lot,  already  hard  enough,  by 
this  tidings.  Hence,  correspondence  with  them 
was  kept  up  from  the  old  address  in  Irishtown. 
The  kind-hearted  old  postman  was  well  aware  of 
the  innocent  deception,  and  duly  delivered  the 
American  letter  for  Bryan  Coghlan  to  his  wife  in 
the  workhouse. 

The  lot  of  the  poor  exiles,  Tom  and  Eileen,  had 
also  been  a  hard  one ;  for  they  found  the  stern 
realities  of  life  in  that  "  home  of  the  free  "  to  be 
very  different  from  the  El  Dorado  of  the  Irish 
peasant's  dreams.  For  a  long  time,  toil  and  slave 
as  they  might — Tom  as  a  casual  coal-heaver,  and 
Eileen  as  a  scullery-maid — they  could  save  no 
money  to  send  to  the  dear  ones  at  home.  How 
often  they  thought  what  a  mockery  was  that 
dream  of  their  childhood  days  about  a 
fairy  land — always  associated  with  America — 
where,  as  the  nursery  rhyme  has  it,  "  the  streets 
were  paved  with  penny  loaves,  and  the  houses 
thatched  with  pancakes."  Now  they  found  crowds 
of  stalwart  Irish  youths  standing  idle  at  street 
corners,  with  no  man  to  hire  them — ragged, 
forlorn,  and  hungry,  strangers  in  a  strange  land ; 
and,  like  the  prodigal  son  of  the  Gospel,  vainly 
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longing  after  their  father's  home,  poor  though  it 
might  be,  far  away  in  dear  old  Ireland ;  or  else 
they  saw  Irish  girls — the  parish  belles  of  a  few 
years  ago — now  faded  and  prematurely  old  ;  the 
fresh  bloom  of  the  Irish  hills  departed  from  their 
cheeks,  and,  alas,  too  often,  the  sweet  simplicity  of 
Irish  modesty  and  innocence  from  their  hearts. 

At  last,  however,  Eileen  got  a  good  situation  in 
the  house  of  a  wealthy  Irish  family  in  New  York. 
About  a  year  after  arriving  she  fell  seriously  ill, 
and  was  obliged  to  spend  a  time  in  hospital,  where 
a  kind  Sister  of  Charity  became  acquainted  with 
her  history,  and  recommended  her  on  her  recovery 
to  a  Mrs.  Quinn,  who  very  soon  learned  to  love 
the  gentle,  devoted  Irish  girl  as  a  daughter. 

Tom,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  went  off  with  a 
party  of  adventurers  to  Klondyke,  the  newly- 
discovered  gold  fields  of  the  far  west. 

Success  came  to  him  at  long  last ;  and  as  he 
struck  the  rich,  gold-bearing  stratum  in  his  "  claim  " 
after  weary  months  of  useless  toil  and  unheard-of 
privations,  he  did  not  know  whether  he  should 
shout  with  joy,  or  weep.  Truth  compels  us  to 
relate,  that  when  he  saw  the  precious  metal  "  pan 
out "  so  plentifully,  and  then  thought  of  the  poverty 
of  the  dear  ones  far  away,  the  brave,  unselfish,  big- 
hearted  Tom  cried  like  a  child ;  but  they  were 
tears  of  delicious  joy.  As  expeditiously  as  might 
be  he  realised  his  fortune,  which  amounted  to  over 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  started  at  once  for  New 
York  to  bring  Eileen  with  him  back  to  Ireland. 
Her  kind  mistress  was  very  loth  to  part  with  her  ; 
and  the  children,  with  whom  she  was  a  great 
favourite,  w^ere  inconsolable  when  they  heard  that 
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she  was  about  to  leave,  for  they  dearly  loved  the 
gentle,  winning  Irish  girl.  Although  she  had  been 
treated  by  Mrs.  Quinn  and  her  husband  with  the 
utmost  kindness — in  fact,  as  one  of  the  family 
rather  than  a  servant — she  never  recovered 
thoroughly  from  the  effect  of  her  previous  illness  ; 
and  the  hectic  flush  and  short  cough,  which  Tom 
quickly  noticed,  made  him  all  the  more  anxious 
to  restore  her  to  the  bracing  air  of  her  native  heath. 
Her  kind  benefactors  presented  her  with  three 
hundred  dollars  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  on  her 
departure — for  her  dowry,  they  said  ;  and  soon  the 
exiled  brother  and  sister  were  speeding  homewards, 
toi  lay  their  hard  won  treasures  at  the  feet  of  their 
idolised  parents,  and  to  place  them  once  again  in 
comfort,  and  even  affluence,  far  greater  than  they 
had  before. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOMEWABD  BOUND — THE  PASSING  OF  EILEEN. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  happiness  greater 
than  that  of  the  devoted  brother  and  sister,  home- 
ward bound  after  the  terrible  privations  of  their 
self-imposed  exile ;  enriched  with  wealth,  beyond 
their  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  yearning 
with  all  the  tender  love  of  their  Irish  hearts  for 
the  dear  ones  they  had  left  behind  them  in  holy 
Ireland. 
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The  cup  of  their  happiness  was  full  to  over- 
flowing ;  the  goal  of  their  ambition  was  almost 
reached.  Shortly  they  would  be  back  again  in 
the  old  home,  for  Tom  had  gold  enough  to  purchase 
it,  and  the  whole  townland  of  Lumcloon  as  well. 
They  would  be  all  united  again  under  the  old  roof- 
tree,  happier  and  more  prosperous  than  ever 
before ;  and  the  bitter  past  would  seem  like  a 
dream.  But,  alas,  in  the  inscrutable  ways  of 
His  all-wise  Providence,  God  was  pleased  to 
mix  a  bitter  ingredient  in  that  cup  of  bliss  ere 
the  lips  yet  touched  it,  and  to  send  a  fresh  trial — 

the  sorest  one  of  all — to  that  already  sorelv  tried 

f      -i 

family. 

On  the  second  day's  voyage  the  weather  became 
very  rough  and  stormy,  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
Eileen  suffered  so  severely  from  sea-sickness  that 
she  burst  a  blood-vessel.  The  ship's  doctor  declared 
that  a  return  of  the  haemorrhage  would  most 
probably  prove  fatal,  especially  as  her  once  vigorous 
constitution  had  become  weak  and  debilitated 
under  the  strain  of  anxiety  and  *  hope  deferred," 
as  much,  or  more  so,  as  from  the  drudgery  and 
foul  air  of  cellar-kitchens.  Fortunately  there  was 
a  priest  among  the  passengers,  and  he  adminis- 
tered the  last  rites  of  the  Church  to  her  ;  and  gently, 
and  with  the  tact  begotten  of  long  experience  in 
similar  sad  offices,  he  broke  to  her  the  tidings  of  her 
precarious  and  dangerous  state.  Young  though 
she  was,  and  full  of  hopes  of  a  bright  and  happy 
future,  she  was  by  no  means  frightened  or  appalled 
at  the  prospect  of  death.  \\'hy  should  she  be,  for 
she  was  a  child  still  in  simplicity,  purity,  and 
innocence. 
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Speaking  of  this  scene  afterwards — as  an  example 
of  a  good  death — that  priest,  an  eminent  Jesuit 
Missionary,  said  in  one  of  his  sermons  : — 

"  I  felt  inclined,  after  she  had  made  a  general 
confession  of  the  sins  (so-called  by  that  tender  soul) 
of  her  life,  to  kneel  down  before  her  and  ask  her 
prayers,  for  she  was  a  saint,  and  had  never  lost 
her  baptismal  innocence." 

For  some  days  she  lingered  on,  her  condition 
growing  gradually  weaker  and  weaker.  There 
was  general  sympathy  and  pity  among  the 
passengers  for  the  gentle,  winning  Irish  girl,  and 
her  fine,  manly  brother,  the  story  of  whose  self- 
sacrifice  and  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  dear  ones 
at  home  had  become  public.  When  Tom,  who 
seldom  left  the  bedside  of  his  sister,  appeared  on 
deck,  he  was  besieged  with  inquiries  for  the  sufferer, 
and  many  were  the  friends  and  admirers  which 
he  gained  by  his  heroism  and  his  trials. 

The  ship  was  now  off  the  Western  Irish  coast, 
the  Black  Hock  Lighthouse  near  Achill  Head 
being  visible.  Eileen's  condition  was  now  pro- 
nounced hopeless,  hsemorrhage  having  again  set  in. 
It  was  near  sunrise  when  she  asked  in  a  weak, 
faltering  voice : 

"  Tom,  are  we  near  Ireland  yet  ?  If  God 
wouldn't  blame  me  for  it,  I'd  like  to  get  one  more 
sight  of  Ireland  before  I  die.  Sure,  after  dreaming 
of  it  every  night  for  two  long,  weary  years,  I 
think  I  would  die  easier  if  I  got  another  glimpse 
of  it — God  forgive  me  for  saying  so." 

"  The  captain  says,  Eileen,  dear,"  he  replied, 
"  that  in  an  hour's  time  the  mountains  of  Mayo 
can  be  seen,  and  then  I'll  lift  you  up  to  that  window 
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over  your  head  to  look  out,  if  you're  strong  enough. 
I'm  afraid,  however,  you're  not." 

"  Thank  you,  Tom,  alanna ;  you're  a  good, 
kind  brother  to  me,  and  I'll  pray  for  you 
especially  when  I  go  to  Heaven ;  because  you 
suffered  so  much  in  earning  that  money  that  will, 
please  God,  restore  father  and  mother  and  all  to 
the  old  place.  But,  Tom,  I'll  never  live  to  see  the 
coast  of  Ireland — I  feel  I  won't ;  and  don't  weep 
for  me,  Tom,  as  you're  doing,  because  you've  had 
trouble  and  sorrow  enough  already,  I  know, 
although  you  won't  say  anything  about  it,  you're 
so  generous  and  noble.  I  know  they  will  bury 
me  in  the  sea,  Tom ;  but  you'll  get  my  name  put 
on  the  family  headstone  in  Doon  graveyard  to 
remind  the  people  to  pray  for  me,  Tom,  asthore. 
Give  my  three  hundred  dollars  to  little  Norah ; 
maybe  she  might  go  into  a  convent,  away  from  the 
cares  of  the  weary,  sinful  wrorld.  When  I'm  in 
Heaven,  Tom,  I  can  look  down  on  ye  all  round  the 
fireside,  and  imagine  I  am  among  ye  again.  And 
when  ye  are  all  at  Mass  in  Doon  Chapel,  I'll  look 
down  on  ye,  as  I  used  to  do  from  the  little  organ 
loft  when  I  sang  in  the  choir.  Father  Hughes 
here — God  bless  him  for  all  he  did  for  me — says 
I'll  be  in  God's  choir  in  Heaven  among  the  angels 
around  the  great  White  Throne." 

The  good  priest,  who  was  present  at  this  affect- 
ing scene,  was  moved  even  to  tears  as  he 
answered : 

"  If  ever  one  deserved  to  be  an  angel  in  Heaven, 
I  have  no  doubt  you  do,  my  child." 

The  storm,  which  had  lasted  for  several  days, 
had  now  completely  subsided,  and  the  sun  rose 
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gloriously  on  a  calm  and  untroubled  sea,  on  a 
balmy,  beautiful  morning  in  August.  Slowly 
from  behind  the  Nephin  range  it  ascended, 
clothing  each  rough  pinnacle  on  the  coast  line 
with  a  flood  of  rosy-red,  golden  light — Slievemore, 
Croagh  Patrick,  and  Muilrea  being  silhouetted 
against  the  back-ground  of  the  horizon  like  the 
masts  of  some  monstrous  phantom  ship.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  gladsome  and  a  grand  sight,  that  sun 
rise  at  sea  on  that  Autumn  morning,  as — 

"Jocund  day 

Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain- tops"  * 

of  holy  Ireland :  and  the  sight  of  it,  could  she 
witness  it,  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  the 
dying  girl  as  no  other  purely  earthly  spectacle 
could.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  She  was  fated 
never  again  to  rest  eyes  on  that  land  of  which  she 
dreamed,  and  which  held  those  for  whose  dear 
sakes  she  toiled  and  spent  herself  in  a  strange 
land. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  it  sent  a  glorious  ray 
right  through  the  port-hole  of  the  cabin,  and  its 
lambent,  soft  light  rested  on  the  pale,  beautiful 
face  of  Eileen,  encircling  it  as  with  an  aureola  of 
glory. 

"Tom,"  she  said,  in  a  scarce  audible  voice,  and 
with  a  sad,  yet  sweet  smile,  "  I  won't  see  Ireland, 
after  all,  for  my  sight  is  growing  dim,  and  I  can 
hardly  see  even  you,  now,  or  Father  Hughes  : 
but  I  will  soon  see  a  far  more  beautiful  place.  I 
will  see  God,  face  to  face,  and  our  Blessed  Redeemer, 
and  His  Holy  Mother ;  and  I'll  pray  for  you  all, 

*  Shakespeare — "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
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and  I  hope  you  will  pray  for  me,  and  get 
Masses — " 

With  a  long,  gentle  breath,  and  a  sigh  such  as 
one  gives  when  the  mind  is  relieved  of  some  great 
anxiety  or  trouble,  her  pure  and  gentle  spirit 
passed,  and  she  was  dead :  the  brave,  noble  Irish 
girl  was  dead  m  the  spring-time  of  her  young 
life — dead  within  sight  of  the  promised  land  of 
her  heart's  yearning  love,  yet  fated  never  to 
reach  it.  Oh  !  the  pity  of  it !  the  pity  of  it ! 

As  Father  Hughes,  with  humid  eyes,  gazed  011 
the  placid  features  of  the  fair,  young  Irish  girl, 
"  so  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair,"  *  he  was  forcibly 
reminded  of  Romeo's  pathetic  lament  over  the 
supposed  lifeless  form  of  Juliet — 

"  Death,  that  hath  suck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty  : 
Thou  art  not  conquered  :  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there." 

And  the  sight  recalled,  too,  Toe's  weirdly  beautiful 
lines — 

"  Ah,  broken  is  the  golden  bowl !  the  spirit  flown  for  ever  ! 
Come,  let    the    burial  rite  be  read — the    funeral   song    be 

sung— 

An  anthem  for  the  queenliest  dead  that  ever  died  so  young — 
A  dirge  for  her,  the  doubly  dead  in  that  she  died  so 

young."  f 

She  was  buried  at  sea  ;  and  when  Tom  saw  her 
poor  remains  lowered  over  the  ship's  side,  he  turned 
his  face  heavenwards,  and  cried  out  in  accents  of 

*  Bvron— "  The  Giaour." 
t  Edgar  A.  Poe— "  Lenore." 
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grief  and  anguish  of  soul,  which  awed  and  terrified 
the  spectators  of  the  sad  scene  : 

"  O  God !  teach  my  revengeful  heart  to  forgive 
the  tyrants  who  drove  us  from  our  happy  home, 
and  brought  my  gentle,  angel  sister  to  this  watery 
grave.  O  God !  soften  my  heart  to  forgive,  if  I 
can't  forget." 

For  the  rest  of  the  voyage  he  was  a  sad  and 
gloomy  man,  and  when  he  set  foot,  at  Q.ueenstown, 
on  the  land  he  loved,  he  felt  far  more  heart-broken 
and  desolate  than  he  did  when  leaving  it  two  years 
before.  How  different  everything  would  have 
seemed  had  Eileen  been  by  his  side.  What  might 
have  been  under  happier  circumstances — that  was 
the  sad  theme  of  his  reflections  as  he  walked  the 
streets  of  Cork,  cold  and  emotionless  amid  its  gay 
and  light-hearted  throngs.  Every  fair  and  beauti- 
ful face  he  saw — and  they  were  many  in  the  city 
by  the  silvery  Lee — only  served  to  remind  him  of  a 
face  to  him  far  more  fair  than  any,  a  dead  face 
down  in  the  slimy  deep. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  town  of  A and  learned 

the  particulars  of  his  father's  and  mother's  mis- 
fortunes, mercifully  concealed  from  him  before,  he 
was  able  to  bear  them  more  stoically  than  he  other- 
wise would.  Procuring  admission  to  the  work- 
house, he  first  went  to  the  chapel,  there  to  pray 
for  light  and  direction  how  best  to  break  to  his 
mother  the  sad  tidings  of  Eileen's  death.  He  had 
not  far  to  go  to  find  her,  for  there,  kneeling  a  few 
benches  before  him,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  Taber- 
nacle, was  his  own  mother  at  her  usual  occupation — 
praying,  always  praying. 

Thus  she  spent  a  good  portion  of  each  day,  and 
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the  poor  inmates,  her  companions  in  misfortunes, 
revered  and  loved  her,  she  was  so  silent  and  good, 
so  gentle,  uncomplaining,  and  unselfish.  She  was 
now  more  than  a  year  in  the  workhouse,  and  as 
week  after  week  passed,  and  the  "  sickening  pang 
of  hope  deferred  "*  became  harder  to  bear,  her 
confidence  in  God's  goodness  only  increased,  and 
her  conviction  grew  stronger  that  happier  days 
were  in  store  for  her  and  hers.  She  felt  that 
God's  invitation  through  the  mouth  of  His  Prophet 
was  specially  directed  to  her,  because  she  was  poor 
and  destitute. 

"  All  you  that  thirst  come  to  the  waters,  and 
you  that  have  no  money,  make  haste,  buy  and  eat ; 
come  ye,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money,  and 
without  any  price  "  (Isa.  55). 

Tom  had  written  from  America  announcing  his 
intention  of  speedily  returning  with  Eileen,  but 
only  vaguely  hinting  at  his  good  fortune,  as  he 
wished  to  give  them  all  an  agreeable  surprise  on 
his  return.  Hence,  he  was  astonished  to  find  his 
mother  apparently  bowed  down  with  grief,  for 
the  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes,  as  he  watched 
her,  while  her  lips  moved  incessantly  in  prayer ; 
and  she  gently  swayed  her  body  to  and  fro  after 
the  manner  of  those  in  great  distress.  She  was 
speaking  in  a  low  tone  to  little  Norah  and  Brigid, 
who  were  by  her  side  and  looking  into  her  tear- 
dimmed  eyes  with  awe  and  wonder.  Drawing 
nearer,  unperceived,  Tom  heard  her  softly  murmur- 
ing in  the  following  startling  manner,  and  spell- 
bound he  listened  as  she  soliloquised — 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Eileen,  I  know  I'll  never  see  you 

*  Scott — "  Lady  of  the  Lake.' 
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again.  It  must  be  true — I  saw  it  all  so  plain  before 
my  eyes  last  night.  Childre  dear,  ever  since  I 
got  Tom's  letter  I  was  dreaming  every  night  of 
her,  that  she  was  ill  comin'  home  on  the  ship. 
And  last  night  I  saw  her  dead ;  her  poor  white 
face,  and  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  looking  beautiful 
and  smiling  as  when  she  was  an  infant  asleep  in 
the  cradle.  And  I  saw  her  coffin  lifted  up  and  let 
drop  into  the  sea  ;  and  I  saw  poor  Tom  leanin'  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel  looking  down  after  it  as  it 
sank,  and  the  big  tears  falling  like  rain  into  the 
salt-water ;  poor,  noble,  splendid  fellow,  and  I 
thought  his  heart  would  break.  Oh,  wirra,  wirra  ! 
my  darlint  child,  my  lovely,  purty  cailin  ;  movrone, 
movrone." 

For  some  time  Norah  and  Brigid  had  been 
plucking  at  her  skirts  unheeded,  and  now  they 
whispered  to  her : 

"  Mamma,  look  at  the  grand-dressed  man  behind 
you.  Isn't  he  like  Tom's  picture  that's  in  your 
box  ;  the  picture  you  kiss  every  day." 

Turning  round,  she  met  her  son's  gaze  fixed 
sadly  and  meaningly  on  her,  and  amidst  suppressed 
sobs  she  cried  out : 

"  Oh,  Tom,  why  are  you  here  without  her  ? 
Where  is  she,  Tom,  agra' ;  where  is  she,  my  own 
darling  child  ?  " 

Pointing  solemnly  upwards,  he  answered  :  *  In 
Heaven.  I  heard  all  you  were  saying  just  now, 
mother.  It's  all  too  true,  what  you  dreamed ; 
God  Himself  broke  the  news  to  you,  but  she's 
happy,  mother :  let  us  pray  for  her  and  ask  her 
to  pray  for  us,  for  surely  she's  an  angel  in  Heaven." 

"  But,  Tom,  avic,"  said  Mrs.  Coghlan,  when  they 
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had  left  the  workhouse  chapel,  "  you  didn't  hear 
all  about  that  dream  which  I  was  telling  to  the 
childre.  I  dreamed,  Tom,  that  we  were  back  in 
th'  ould  place,  and  that  I  saw  Eileen  risin'  out  of 
the  sea,  and  flyin'  through  the  air  towards  Lum- 
cloon  ;  and  I  saw  her  restin'  above  th''  ould  place 
and  lookin'  down  on  us  with  a  sweet,  sad  smile ; 
then  she  went  away  upwards  like  a  white  bird  ; 
and  I  saw  other  white  birds  come  to  meet  her,  and 
they  passed  away  into  the  clouds.  Of  course,  Tom, 
they  were  angels,  and  I  knew  she  was  gone  to 
Heaven,  and  that  I'd  never  see  her  on  earth  again." 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  she  prayed  in  her  illness 
that  God  would  allow  her  to  see  Ireland  once  more 
before  she  died.  God,  I  have  no  doubt,  permitted 
her  pure  spirit  to  pass  over  the  old  home,  on  her 
way  to  Heaven,  and  so  her  wish  was  gratified,  after 
all ;  and  so  will  her  wish  to  regain  the  old  place, 
also  ;  for  I  am  told  it  is  for  sale  now,  as  the  tenant 
who  '  grabbed '  it  from  us  is  dead — drank  himself 
to  death,  I  believe — and  the  landlord  is  a  bankrupt, 
and  the  estate  in  Chancery.  I  have  money  enough 
to  buy  it  back,  thanks  be  to  God ;  and  we'll  soon 
be  all  together  again  under  the  old  roof,  and  happy, 
too,  please  God-." 

"  Ah  !  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Coghlan, "  not  all  together, 
surely  ;  for  won't  her  vacant  chair  be  there  to 
remind  us  of  our  loss  ;  and  how  can  we  be  happy 
without  her,  my  poor,  dear,  darling  Eileen,  my 
sweet  saint." 


The  man  who  had  so  cruelly  wronged  Bryan 
Coghlan  admitted  his  guilt  on  his  death-bed ;  and 

i 
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the  latter  was  immediately  released  from  prison, 
where  he  had  spent  more  than  a  year.  Tom, 
with  the  aid  of  his  "  almighty  dollars,"  recovered 
the  old  homestead  and  farm  on  favourable  terms  ; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  the  family,  collected  from  the 
four  winds,  were  gathered  together  again  round 
the  old  fireside — all  save  one.  Time,  the  great 
healer,  gradually  softened  and  toned  down  their 
grief  for  her  loss  into  a  gentle,  tender  regret ;  she 
was  the  heroine  and  the  saint  of  the  family,  where 
the  name  of  Eileen  ("  poor  Eileen,  Lord  have  mercy 
on  her ")  was  ever  breathed  with  a  mixture  of 
melancholy  pride  and  enduring  love.  For  them 
hers  was,  indeed — 

"  A  name  forever  sad,  forever  dear, 
Still  breath'd  in  sighs,  still  usher'd  with  a  tear."  * 

Tom  spent  a  portion  of  his  hard-earned  gold  in 
getting  an  oil  painting  of  her  executed  by  a  well- 
known  artist  from  a  photograph  taken  in  America, 
when  she  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  health  and 
beauty.  He  had  it  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  parlour,  with  the  following  verse  of  his 
own  composition  printed  under  it  in  gold  letters  : — 

"  Enshrined  in  love,  embalmed  in  tears, 

Thy  memory  shall  not  die ; 
But  greener  grow  with  lapse  of  years — 
Sweet  angel-soul !  good-bye." 

Often  in  the  evening  after  work  was  over,  or 
on  Sundays,  he,  or  one  of  the  family,  might  be 
seen  gazing  on  the  speaking  likeness  of  the  dead 
girl  with  moistened  eyes,  and  with  a  far-away 
look  of  inexpressible  love  and  sadness.  Father, 
mother,  brother,  and  sister  reserved  for  her  a 
*  Pope—"  Eloisa  to  Abelard." 
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sanctuary  in  their  hearts — aye,  in  their  very 
hearts'  core,  where  nothing  else  dare  enter ;  and 
night  after  night,  when,  after  the  Rosary,  Mrs. 
Coghlan  announced  in  a  faltering  voice :  "  Five 
Paters  and  Aves  for  poor  Eileen,"  every  head  was 
bowed  in  reverence,  and  each  voice  joined  in  the 
petition  in  tones  more  tender  and  pathetic  than 
usual. 

"I'm  thinkm1,"  Mrs.  Coghlan  would  say  some- 
times, "  that  if  Eileen  was  with  us  now,  we  would 
be  too  happy ;  and  who  knows  that,  maybe 
then  we  might  forget  God,  and  get  too  fond  of  the 
world.  It's  best  as  it  is,  childre  dear.  My  time 
won't  be  long  in  it,  anyhow ;  and  won't  it  be  a 
grand  thing  for  me  to  think  of  on  my  death-bed, 
that  I'll  have  her  to  meet  me  and  welcome  me 
\vhen  1  enter  into  the  next  world,  waiting  for  me 
at  the  gates  of  Heaven,  with  her  arms  open  to 
embrace  me." 

Kathleen  and  Norah  entered  a  Convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  James,  Father  John's 
protegee  and  pupil,  is  a  student  in  Maynooth 
College.  Tom  is  the  most  uni versally  respected 
and  honoured  man  in  the  parish  of  Doon.  He  is 
spoken  of  generally  as  "  Mr."  Tom  Coghlan.  There 
isn't  a  man  in  it  who  does  not  swear  by  him  and 
look  up  to  him,  nor  a  cdilin  who  would  not  feel 
proud  and  honoured  by  his  smile  of  recognition. 

We  shall  take  leave  of  him,  as  he  sits  under  an 
apple  tree,  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  early  Autumn, 
reading  aloud  for  his  brother,  Brendan,  portions 
of  the  ballad  poetry  of  Ireland,  of  which  he  is  a 
great  student  and  admirer ;  indeed,  he  is  some- 
thing of  a  poet  himself.  As  his  eyes  wander 
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around  the  comfortable  farmhouse  of  Bryan 
Goghlan,  with  evidences  on  every  side  of  peace  • 
and  plenty,  he  thinks  that  he  sees  realised  there 
that  picture  which  the  lonely  Irish  student  is 
said  to  have  drawn  in  his  Parisian  seminary,  and 
which  that  great  Irish  poet,  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson, 
translates  so  beautifully  from  the  Gaelic — 

"  A  plenteous  place  is  Ireland  for  hbspitable  cheer, 
Where  the  wholesome  fruit  is  bursting  from  the  yellow 

barley  ear ; 

There  is  honey  in  the  trees  where  her  misty  vales  expand, 
And  her  forest  paths  in  summer  are  by  falling  waters 

fanned ; 

There  is  dew  at  high  noon-tide  there,  and  springs  i'  the 
yellow  sand, 

On  the  fair  hills  of  holy  Ireland. 

"  Large  and  profitable  are  the  stacks  upon  the  ground ; 
The  butter  and  the  cream  do  wondrously  abound ; 
The  cresses  on  the  water,  and  the  sorrels  are  at  hand, 
And  the  cuckoo's  calling  daily  her  note  of  music  bland, 
And  the  bold  thrush  sings  so  bravely  her  song  i'  the  forests 
grand, 

On  the  fair  hills  of  holy  Ireland.11 


